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‘* An thexhaustible source of entertainment. "— Watohman, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WKEKLY. 
The “Children’s Industrial Exhibition,” recently held in New 
@York, is the subject of an article in the current issue, by CHakLks 
BarnarD, with illustrations of some of the most interesting articles 


exhibited. 
SILENT PETE; 
OR, THE STOWAWAYS. : 
By true Avruos or “ Tony Tim Tir,” Fro. 
is the serial story now running. “Jo's Opportuntty” is concluded 
in this number. 

Uther stories and articles are,“ A Sister's Sacrifice,” “ Lammen 
| > Fort,” “ Something About Chickens” ; and an illustrated poem by 
Miss McDermott, entitled April and the Easter Holidays.” 

_ Lhe principal illustration is a full-page picture of teopadyge, bear- 
4 ing the title of “ Othello and Desdemona.” L 


YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per YKAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpxr’s Younc Propix will be sent on re- 
. ceil of four cents in postage-stamps. 
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“HE EASTER NUMBER OF “HARPER'S BAZAR,” 


published April 17, will contain a superb Dor ILLUSTRATION 
of “Easter dy ALyaep Frxpericks; a characteristic New 
England story, entitled * Granpma’s Easter,” by the popular author 
Rosx Tkrry Cooxx, with three beautiful illustrations by Freprnic 
Dikiman ; a fine art picture,“ Delia in the Country” ; a tinted and 
illaminated cover, designed by W. Hamitton Greson; and a rich 
collection of Easter articles, poems, and other matter appropriate to 


| the season. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurpay, Apriz 17, 1886. 
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| THE ARBITRATION BILL. 


E have stated what seems to us to be a fair view 
. of the right of every man to work upon his own 
| terms, and to employ others on terms acceptable to 

himself. We do not say, nor have we implied, any 
| right to control one’s property to the detriment of 
if others, or in an unfriendly spirit toward others. Nor 
have we denied, what is obvious, and what history 


proves, that these rights will sooner or later in some 
form come into collision; and that the changed con- 
ditions which attend the progressive development of 
4g civilization, while they cannot affect such rights, do 
i greatly modify the methods in which it is wise and 
if humane to exercise the The attitude of labor— 
_ using the word as denstiflive of work done for daily 
4 wages—toward capital is very different from what it 
was formerly. With the progress of invention, the 
enormous consolidation of corporate capital, and the 
free education and equal political power of the laborer, 
the power of labor organization is incalculable. At 
the present time an immense part of the travel and 
transport of this country depends upon railroads, and 
correspondence throughout the Union is largely car- 
ried on by the telegraph. Two or three summers ago 
the apprehension of a sudden and simultaneous de- 
sertion of the telegraph by the Operators, from Maine 
to California, produced an indescribable excitement, 
because of the plain perception of the disastrous con- 
sequences. The consequences of a similar abandon- 
ment of work by all the railroad employés can be 
imagined. The employés are not ignorant of the 
mighty power, under such circumstances, of associated 
action. They have preferred to organize as working- 
men, not as citizens, and to seek their objects by direct 
action upon employers rather than by legislation. 
The American who lives by wages is not a theorist, 
and in general he is not a Socialist in the European 
sense of the word. He aims directly to better his 
condition, not to reconstruct society. 

That he does this often in a very mistaken way is 
evident, and his disregard of equal rights is one of the 
greatest of wrongs. The right of a man to decide for 
himself where, how, and for how much he will work, 
like the right to decide for himself whom he will em- 
ploy and how much he will pay, is sacred. Violation 
of these rights is subversive of society itself. But with- 
out active interference with others the power of the 
simple inaction of all the employes upon a railroad or 
of a great factory isenormous. The changed situation 
of the world of enterprise and labor, therefore, natural- 
ly suggests and compels some simple and practicable 
method of adjusting differences, not between a citizen 
and his gardener, but between corporations owning a 
thousand miles of railroad and the tens of thousands 
of employés upon whose constant labor the service 
and the value of the railroad depend. It is, of course, 
possible, as we have said, for labor to organize against 
capital, and for capital to organize against labor, and 
to try conclusions of endurance. But not only is 
such a situation fatal to the common interest, but it 
entails immense personal suffering upon the innocent 
and helpless, and leads directly to the most sanguina- 
ry convulsions. 

In such a conflict the right cannot be assumed al- 
ways to be with one side, nor will it be immediately 
evident in a dispute between two vast interests what 
justice demands. Moreover, in a situation so serious, 
the wise course cannot be determined by abstract con- 
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siderations. It may be a sound theoretical principle 
that a government ought not to treat with armed 
rebels. But it may be the height of wisdom under 
certain circumstances to do so, and by doing so jus- 
tice may be subserved and friendly relations restored. 
The peaceful practical relation of organized capital 
and labor is one of the most important of modern 
questions, and when honest differences arise involv- 
ing the general welfare, the most reasonable course to 
pursue is that adopted by wise neighbors who, in- 
stead of fighting or going to law, resort to arbitration. 
Arbitration, indeed, must be voluntary, because the 
law cannot rightfully compel a man to pay more or 
to receive less than a certain sum for labor, unless it 
has been fairly stipulated. Arbitration is the fre- 
quent recourse of differing interests. In France and 
other countries courts of arbitration are of the high-- 
est public and private service. In England the im- 
mense advantage of arbitration has been conclusively 
demonstrated. Its details, of course, must be most 
carefully considered and arranged. The business of 
a great industry, of a factory, a railroad, a steam-ship 
service, canndt be constantly interrupted by petty 
issues. But a friendly disposition, even with the 
strongest conviction of rights, will settle many a dif: 
ference happily which otherwise, by mere self-asser- 
tion, would lead to enormous loss upon both sides. 
The arbitration bill just passed in the House gives 
the sanction of Congress to this method of settling 
disputes, and it authorizes arbitrators to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books 
and papers. The bill also provides for compensating 
the participants in the proceedings, including wit- 
nesses, limiting the sum in any one case to $1000— 
a@ provision which we presume will be challenged by 
strict constructionists in the Senate. The bill is sig- 
nificant as a sign of Congressional good-will. But 
it does not exclude other forms of arbitration upon 
which differing interests may agree. When Congress 
proposes a simple and fair method of adjusting serious 
differences, even if it cannot enforce it, the moral as- 
sumption will be against the party that refuses to re- 
sort to it. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH SCHEME. 


IT is not an extravagance of speech to say that the 
eyes of the world were fixed upon Mr. GLADSTONE 
when he arose in the House of Commons to move his 
Irish bill. The greatest of living statesmen, at the 
close of what even the London Times, while warmly 
opposing him, truly calls a splendid Parliamentary 
career, proposes a scheme satisfactorily, justly, and 
finally, in his judgment, to unite Ireland with Eng- 
land after centuries of oppression and alienation. An 
English statesman could not address himself to a no- 
bler task, nor could a splendid Parliamentary career 
end more splendidly than in the endeavor nobly to 
accomplish it, even if it should fail. At the age of 
seventy-six the praise of a great statesman is all the 
greater if in dealing with a question so vast he pro- 
poses the method of a permanent settlement, instead 
of seeking a temporary arrangement which inevita- 
bly results in continuing contest and disaster. There 
was an earlier English statesman, ‘‘the bad earl,” 
whose motto in Ireland as elsewhere was ‘‘ thorough.” 
This also, in an exactly opposite sense—a sense of 
friendship, of reason, of domestic peace—is the motto 
of Mr. GLADSTONE. 

The excitement of the occasion was unprecedented, 
and it will be historical. The circumstances recall 
the accounts of GRATTAN’s speech upon moving in 
the old Irish Parliament, on the 17th of April, 1782, 
that ‘‘there is no body of men competent to make 
laws to bind the nation but the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland, nor any Parliament which hath 
any authority or power of any sort whatever in this 
country save only the Parliament of Ireland.” At 
that time in Ireland there was the same universal 
public expectation, the same vast throngs filling the 
streets of Dublin many hours before the session would 
begin, and the same brilliant and distinguished as- 
sembly in the Parliament House. As last week in 
London, the Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 
There was an official statement of the royal disposi- 
tion toward Ireland. The profound silence of intense 
anticipation followed—an ‘‘awful moment,” as a 
member of the Irish House who was present on the 
great day describes it—until, after ‘‘a solemn pause,” 
‘‘Mr. GRATTYAN, slowly rising from his seat, com- 
menced the most luminous, brilliant, and effective 
oration ever delivered in the Irish Parliament.” 

It was sublime, but it was not statesmanship. Two 
supreme legislatures within the same empire are im- 
possible, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s scheme is essentially 
different. It contemplates actual imperial sover- 
eiguty, with an Irish domestic legislature; a viceroy 
with command of the imperial troops in Ireland, and 
imperial supervision of the collection of customs, and 
their payment in the first instance toward the com- 
mon expenditure. This is very far from the inde- 
pendent Parliament of GraTTan. It recognizes the 
total defeat of the GRaTTAN Parliament, and it is the 
only practicable home rule in one country related to 
another as Ireland is related to England. The scheme 
does not recognize the fundamental right asserted by 
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GratTan. It is an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
which passes, if at all, by its authority, and by the 
same authority it can be repealed. The highest trib- 
ute to the scheme as a work of practical statesmanship 
is the comment of Mr. PARNELL: ‘I believe the mea- 
sure will be cheerfully accepted by the Irish people 
and their representatives as a satisfactory solution of 
the long-standing dispute between the two countries, 
and as tending to prosperity and peace in Ireland, 
and to satisfaction in England.” The result of the 
vote after the debate will now be awaited with hardly 
less interest than the speech of Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THE CARROLLTON MASSACRE, 


THE strongest and most tenacious reason of the dis- 
trust which so long excluded the Democratic party 
from power was the treatment of the colored race in 
the Southern States, and the most forcjble appeal now 
made against its ascendency is in the name of the 
wrongs still done to that race. The opposition to 
the doctrine of State sovereignty, which was so long 
maintained by the Democratic party, and which at 
last was asserted in arms by those in the Southern 
States who held it, was a doctrine obviously inconsist- 
ent with the national existence in any legitimate 
sense, but it was so radically disposed of by the war 
that it would not of itself have fostered a continual 
distrust. But the conduct of the Southern Democracy 
in attempting to perpetuate a form of slavery under 
ANDREW JOHNSON led to the embittered debates upon 
reconstruction, and determined its character. That 
conduct confirmed the distrust, and the Democratic 
suppression of the colored vote in many parts of the 
Southern States, both by violence and by fraud, has 
prolonged and still strengthens tliat distrust, which 
will be the ‘‘ strongest hold” of the Republican party, 
as Mr. BLAINE instinctively felt in the hour of his de- 
feat, until the just reason of the distrust disappears. 

There are signs of its gradual disappearance, and 
as it is no longer contended that the national govern- 
ment can deal directly with wrongs to the citizens of 
any State, who must invoke local redress, the prospects 
of the Democratic party depend quite as much upon 
the treatment of colored citizens in the Southern 
States as upon any single point. An incident like 
that at Carrollton the other day at once tests this 
feeling. Fifteen and sixteen years ago HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, with other Republican journals, constantly 
called attention to the significant silence, or worse, 
of the Southern press, when the Ku-Klux outrages 
were at their height, and the colored people were 
made to suffer for the angry disappointment of the 
white population at the total failure of ANDREW 
JOHNSON’S reaction and the enforcement of Repub- 
lican ‘reconstruction. That tone is changed. The 
story from Carrollton has all the old familiar char- 
acter. A body of white men ride into a village in 
the morning, enter a court-house where a crowd is 
collected, deliberately massacre half a dozen colored 
men, and ride away unmolested. Some of the South- 
ern papers, and notably the Vicksburg Herald, take 
the old tone. ‘‘ The whites were exasperated, and pos- 
sibly committed excesses; but blood will tell in a race 
conflict, and if Ohio or England had as many colored 
people as Mississippi, they would have more trouble 
with them.” This is the view that would have been 
universally presented fifteen or twenty years ago. 
But happily it is now very exceptional, and all the 
chief papers in the Southern States have spoken in 
manly and emphatic condemnation of the bloody 
wrong, and agree with President CLEVELAND that it 
is a shame to the civilization of the State. 

It remains, of course, to be seen whether the jour- 
nals express the real opinion of the community. If 
they do, the most thorough investigation will be made, 
and justice will be done upon the assassins. But if 
the local authorities do nothing, and the massacre is 
treated merely as a‘‘ regrettable” incident of a kind to 
be expected, the old and reasonable distrust of the 
party which has absolute control of all official action 
in the Southern States will be renewed and strength- 
ened. The massacre at Carrollton, it is true, is 1n it- 
self no worse than the massacre and persecution of the 
Chinese upon the Pacific slope. Murder 1s always 
murder, and both crimes disgrace the American name. 
But the slaughter of the Chinese is not associated with 
a political party, and has no political significance what- 
ever. On the other hand, the Carrollton massacre, if 
unredressed and apparently unobserved by the com- 
munity, will confirm the conviction that the comrades 
of those who are openly sjaughtered amid an indiffer- 
ent community will certainly not be suffered by that 
community to vote against its will. The consequences 
of such a feeling are obvious, and the Democratic party 
cannot allow such a revolting crime as that at Car- 
rollton to pass unrebuked and unpunished. If no 
remedy for such wrongs exists in Mississippi, a remedy | 
will be found out of Mississippi. The election of 1884 
was not a sign of confidence in a party, but in a man. 
Distrust of his party was set off by other considera- 
tions which, after the lesson of that campaign, are 
not likely to recur, and it is the plain policy of the 
Democratic party to prove that the President, in his 
view of the Carrollton massacre, as in his views of ad- 
ministrative reform, speaks for his party. 
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AN AMUSING SPEECH. 


It is long since there has been so entertaining a 
speech as that of Senator VANCE, of North Carolina, 
against administrative reform. Indeed, since Don 
Quixote assailed the windmills, peacefully promoting 
the public benefit, as wicked giants of oppression, there 
has been nothing in its way more amusing than Sen- 
ator VANCE valiantly attacking as the archenemy of 
Republican institutions a reform which would make 
politigs a little more decent. The Senator patiently 
followed the Republican Senators SPOONER and IN- 
GALLS, and the Senatorial eulogists of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, in celebrating party spirit as the brightest of 
patriotic virtues, and he echoed again the comical 
taunts of Sunday-school politics and effeminate poli- 
ticians with the same old charming confidence that 
nothing is so virile in politics as turning out a scrub- 
woman because her husband belongs to the other 
party, and nothing so manly as dismissing an efficient 
and satisfactory postmaster because he doubts or does 
not doubt the policy of protection.» 

But if Senator VANCE will forgive us for treating 
his excellent extravaganza for a moment seriously, 
we will apprise him that after his elaborate vindica- 
tion of the great truth, which has the great advantage 
of being questioned by nobody, that ours is a govern- 
ment of parties, he forgot to remark two things: one, 
the nature of parties; and the other, the fact that civil 
service reform holds parties to their true functions. 
The Senator knows, of course, although he omitted to 
state, that whenever a constitutional country is not 
divided into parties by questions of public policy 
which they seek to embody in legislation, parties are 
merely combinations to secure the emoluments of 
place, and have no essential significance whatever. 
Now the Senator cannot mention a great question, 
not the tariff, the currency, foreign policy, adminis- 
trative reform, Indian affairs, the Mormons, arbitra- 
tion, nor any other question of immediate interest, 
upon which the parties in this country are divided as 
against each other. Indeed, his speech is the con- 
fession that his own party is torn asunder upon the 
momentous issue of possession of the post-offices. 
This is now the situation of parties. They represent 
no cardinal difference. The Democrats have been in 
power for a year, and have certainly introduced no 
great change of public policy; and if the Republicans 
should come in to-morrow, they would do only what 
the Democrats are doing. 

The second point omitted by the Senator is that no- 
thing perverts parties from their legitimate office so 
much as the scramble for spoils. The purpose of a 
party is to secure a certain policy of administration. 
Party organization is designed to affect public opin- 
ion by argument and appeal to the public intelligence, 
and to make effective the expression of the popular 
will. Whatever tends to prevent an election by 
bribery or intimidation, or by false and secondary 
issues, from truly revealing that will, destroys the 
very object of party organization. This is what the 
spoils system does. Instead of submitting questions 
of public policy to the public judgment, it merely in- 
vites a furious contest for the salary of every petty 
place in the service. Consequently good citizens, 
however much they may desire a changeof administra- 
tion, are unwilling tosecure it at the cost of a universal 
disturbance of the public service, and vote not for a 
change of policy, but toavoid that disaster. Thus the 
result of a contest involving all the enormous spoils 
of the entire civil service is the total defeat of govern- 
ment by party. With the naif inconsequence of the 
spoils politician, the humorous Senator from North 
Carolina, having emphasized the necessity of party, 
proceeded to insist upon a policy which more than 
anything else defeats the object of party. But he 
will forgive us for taking him seriously even for a 
moment, since it is plain that he did not take him- 
self seriously. His ‘thoroughness of ignorance of 
the reform bill and its methods, together with his elab- 
orate affirmation of undisputed truths, buttressed and 
bulwarked by conclusive citations from other states- 
men, shows that his humane purpose was to relieve 
the late rather arid debates of the Chamber by a little 
fun. The Senator accomplished his beneficent pur- 
pose, for a funnier speech has not been heard during 
the session. 


THE PEOPLE'S REFORM. 


THE Civil Service Reformer for April, published in Balti- 
more, contains a letter to the Knights of Labor upon ad- 
ministrative reform, by Dr. RicHarp T. Evy, professor in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and a well-known student 
of the labor question. We could easily quarrel with Dr. 
ELY’s representation of the reform movement as too “re- 
spectable”—a statement which shows a singular miscon- 
ception of the nature and development of all reform move- 
ments, and needlessly injures the cause that he would serve. 
We should certainly question also the wisdom of State 
ownership of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, as 
fuvored by Professor ELY, and which has no pertinence to 
the subject of this paper. 

But with the general object of his letter we cordially 
sympathize, namely, to show that the spoils system is es- 
sentially exclusive aud aristocratic, and that administra- 
tive reform is peculiarly a movement of equal rights and 
of the people. Senator GORMAN’s demagoyic fling at “ ed- 
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ucated” street laborers is the taunt of a boss who naturally 
likes to fill the public service with his private henchmen, 
and pay them from the public purse. Is an intelligent 
man less likely to work well than au ignorant one? And 
as it is the people who are to be served, is there any sound 
reason that they should not require intelligent ability rath- 
er than ignorant ability in their service ? 

The truth is that nobody is so much concerned in a sen- 
sible and economical public service as the people who are 
not rich. The reform demands equal rights for every citi- 
zen, rich or poor, and whether he has or has not a “ politi- 
cian” to push him. Its motto is, Let the best man win, 
and if there be any principle less aristocratic, perhaps Mr. 
BENNETT, of North Carolina, who insists that the spoils 
ought to belong to the victors, will mention it. 


A NEW QUARTERLY. 


AMONG the new and important periodical publications 
the Political Science Quarteyly, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia College, and published by 
GINN & Co., is well worthy attention. The first number, 
dated March, 1836, contains several admirable articles, of 
which the object is plainly not a “sensation,” but a fresh 
and thorough treatment of timely topics which require 
some space for proper consideration, and which are of per- 
manent interest. 

In a paragraph we cannot specially mention all the pa- 
pers in this number. We will note only that the article 
upon “The American Commonwealth,” by Professor JOHN 
W. BURGESS, contains a new and striking view of the his- 
toric tendency of our institutions. The admirable quality 
of the article is its true scientific spirit in the highest 
sense. The author is embarrassed neither by tradition nor 
party sympathy, nor by zeal to make a case. But with ample 
knowledge and dialectical skill he analyzes the just. sig- 
nificance of unquestionable facts. His work is done in the 
best temper, and the paper is unusually interesting. 

The Political Science Quarterly begins with high promise. 


INTERESTING FIGURES. 


COMPTROLLER CHAPIN, of New York, has made recently 
a special report upon salaries and taxation and revenue, 
which contains a great deal of valuable information, and 
states facts which are probably unsuspected by most New- 
Yorkers. The State pay-roll contains the names of 6000 
persons, besides teachers, to whom there is annually paid 
about. $5,000,000. But the clerical force of the State is not 
classified with a view to salary, and there is no legal pro- 
vision of the amount to be paid for any kind of clerical 
service. In fact, the State service was not classified at all 
until Colonel Burt, as Chief Examiner of the State Reform 
Commission, made such a classification. 

The Comptroller favors a fixed term for clerical subordi- 
nates, and removal for cause only. His official experience 
naturally gives weight to his opinion; bat due subordina- 
tion and proper flexibility in any service depend so much 
upon the power of summary change when necessary that 
it seems most desirable to abolish, so far as possible, all 
motive for an arbitrary and wrongful use of the power of 
removal, rather than to create a kind of vested right in 
place. In this respect the public service should be assimi- 
lated to private service as nearly as possible. 

A very interesting part of the report is the annex of ta- 
bles showing the relative increase of the two great neigh- 
bors, New York and Pennsylvania. This is traced in the 
figures of cities, towns, and counties, showing that the act- 
nal increase in the two States from 1870 to 1880 was 700,112 
in New York, and 760,940 in Pennsylvania, the per cent. of 
increase in New York being 15.97, and in Pennsylvania 
21.60. In eight counties in New York there was an actual 
decrease, but in only one county in Pennsylvania. The 
reasoning of the report upon changes in methods of taxa- 
tion we have no space to discuss. The Comptroller renews 
his recommendation of last year for financial reform, be- 
ginning with the conversion into cash of the four and one- 
quarter millions of the school fund. They are the well-con- 
sidered suggestions of a sagacious public officer. 


MR. POWDERLY’S VIEWS. 


SENATOR HAWLEY recently described Mr. POWDERLY as 
“a man of more conservatism and standing in the country 
than some men upon the floor of the Senate.” This view 
is contirmed by the words and the conduct of Mr. PowpErR- 
LY, who, although he has been very ill during the strike of 
the Knights of Labor, has shown a perfectly sound judg- 
ment. He says: 


“The Knights of Labor are not statesmen, philosophers, great 
scholars, or anything of that kind. Their hours of labor are long, 
and they have little time or money to invest in education. It is 
natural they may have made some mistakes, but I am satisfied 
that the great majority of the men have their hearts in the right 
place, and have no Wish or intention of violating the law, and are 
in hearty sympathy with the spirit and letter of my secret circular. 
There is one good that will result from this strike, whatever hap- 
pens. It will give the people an insight into the management of 
railroads. A railroad that gets its charter from the government 
and urges and invites people to settle along its line is responsible, 
it seems to me, to the people and the government that the road 
should remain open. If they fail to keep their contract, the govern- 
ment should take a hand in the matter. 

“There is one thing that I shall insist upon as soon as I get 
well, and that is to have a special committee appointed to make a 
thorough investigation of the cause and everything relating to this 
last strike. The committee shall visit all points along the road 
and make a most careful investigation of every detail. Persons 
found in any way to have interfered, except in-a peaceful and law- 
ful manner, with the running of trains or injuring the property of 
the railroad companies, wherever situated, will, if members of the 
K. of L., be expelled and prosecuted. I propose that this investi- 
gation shall hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may. 
No organization can live and sanction violations of the laws that 
govern the land. When we have the light of this investigation we 
will be able to pass judgment on the conduct of this strike, from 
beginning to end, and fix the responsibility for the trouble on the 
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parties who are at fault. The committee will be appointed as soon 
as possible.” 


If Mr. PowDERLY is correct, and the Kniglrits of Labor 
are such as he describes, and these who have violated the 
law should be dealt with by the fraternity as he suggests, 
the Knights will be sure of the sympathy of the country. 
There is no doubt of the frequent abuse of the power of 
great corporations, nor of the disposition to restrain such 
abuse in every lawful way. Nor is there any question of 
the right of employés to decide upon what terms they will 
be employed. But having so decided, there should be no 
doubt that they will honorably observe those terms. 

Those Kuights of Labor who are law-respecting citizens 
must not confound a determination to defend the equal 
rights of those who are not Knights of Labor to work npon 
their own terms, with a cruel desire .to enslave any body 
of citizens. If the views of Mr. POWDERLY should prove to 
be those of his associates, the result will be most fortu- 
nate. 


PERSONAL, 


From a letter written to a friend by Mrs. Ltw Wattace we 
learn that the General was seven years in writing Ben Hur, and 
that his most difficult problem was w give details of battle, love- 
making, social life, and adventure, while keeping the Christ-child 
in the mind of the reader as the central figure. Estimating five 
readers to every buyer of the book, more than four hundred thou- 
sand persons have read Ben Hur. Translations of it have been 
made into German and Turkish. Mrs. WaLLace. pronounces the 
portrait of her husband in a recent number of this journal to be 
a good likeness. 

—Who says that conversation is a lost art? An immense pla- 
card on the exterior wall of a Bowery Dime Museum announces 
the presence of the returned filibusters from Turk’s Island and 
Honduras, “who will relate hourly an interesting stery of the 
strange incidents of the voyage.” 

—Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Dorsnemer does not conceal from 
his friends his satisfaction over the success of the Star, of which 
he is editor and proprietor. His idea was to produce a paper sup- 
porting the principles of a Democratic administration, withoat be- 
ing in any seuse an administration organ; and at the same time, 
by excluding the sensational and the coarse, to insure for the Star 
a welcome at the hearth. He has already accomplished this pur- 
pose, and the Star is about to take possession of the commodious 
seven-story iron building at Park Place and Broadway. Governor 
DorsHEIMER is a brilliant orator and vigorous writer, as well as a 
political leader, and he seems to take to journalism naturally. 

—Sometimes the phrenologist hits it off happily, as in the fol- 
lowing words appended to a photograph of the Kev. Dr. C. H. Parx- 
HURST, of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church: “ Has a very 
intelligent countenance, large development of the moral faculties, 
and great intuition. Has considerable tact in judging and dealing 
with human nature. Would make a good college or society presi- 
dent.” 

—Professor Max Muuuer, having translated “God save the 
Queen”’ into Sanskrit, some of his fellow-students have criticised 
his style with severity. As usual, however, he keeps his temper. 
“Sanskrit scholars,” he comprehensively observes, “‘ are not very 
proud as yet of their style. We are all learners in Sanskrit,” 

—Mr. Anprew Lane describes Miss THackeray as the best suc- - 
cessor Of Jane Austen, and declares that she adds fresh lustre to 
a name that in fiction equals JANE AUSTEN’s. 

—Mr. F. D. Mitcet’s classically draped figure “ The Handmaid,” 
reproduced by wood-engraving in the last number of Harper's 
WEEKLY, is the most beautiful piece of modelling at the sixty-first: 
annual exhibition of the National Academy, and seems to show 
that his friends were right when they told him that he could be- 
come even a better painter than a war correspondent or a college 
lecturer. 

—Mr. Warstirer, the artist, who is expected to deliver his“ Ten 
o’clock” lecture in this country next autumn, spent most of his 
boytrood in Stonington, Connecticut, on the shore of Long Island 
Sound. His father was a principal stockholder in the first rail- 
road constructed between Stonington and Providence, and one. of 
the first locomotives used on the road was named after him, The 
Whistler. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, after a residence of twenty-two 
years in London, speaks of the tremendous force of that city in 
remoulding the personalities of those who go there to stay—a force 
as wonderful as it is irresistible. For instance, Cardinal Mayxntna, 
he says, went there with a bent toward metaphysics and scholastic 
theology, but is now absorbed in the problem of how best to re- 
form drunkards; on every St. Patrick’s Day he exerts his great 
influence to get Irishmen to promise not to enter a bar-room. The 
late Mr. Rossetti, once a dreamy transcendentalist who painted Ma- 
donnas, chose for his subjects in later years his wife and a hos- 
pital nurse. Mr. SpurGeon relinquishes much of his earlier atten- 
tion to Calvinism, and preaches “ practical sermons” on the duties 
of every-day life. Many similar instances are given by Mr. Con. 
way to enforce his point. 

—The Indianapolis Journal, accepting as trie the report now 
going the rounds of the press that Mr. THomas Nast has recently 
bought the controlling interest in a couple of silver mines out 
West, says, in friendly comment: “ THomas Nast uses his pencil 
to show that Uncle Sam is lame in one leg because of the silver 
surplus, but he turns right around and puts his own money into 
Colorado mines. The caricaturist has just boughit a half interest 
in two lodes.” To all of which Mr. Nast simply replies: “ // I 
owned a ‘half interest’ in every silver mine in the United States, 
I would not change my mind as to the absurdity of Congress hav- 
ing the power to make seventy-nine cents a dollar.” 

—A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing from Nice, 
mentions, among the attractions of that winter resort during the 
Carnival season: “ From every mast-head the gayest of bunting is 
flying. Jamxs Gorpon Bennetr has his floating palace here, and 
his crew are smoking cigarettes on the forecastle.”’ 

—An exhibition of “nocturnes, arrangements, and harmonies” 
by Mr. WuistLer,in a room decorated in. brown paper and gold, 
will soon be given in London. 

—Professor Biackir, of Edinburgh, wants the inhabitants of 
that city to sing Scotch songs instead of German and Italian ones, 
and condemns them for considering it vulgar to do so. He be- 
lieves that the school-chiliren would get more good out of Scotch 
songs than out of all the Latin and Greek he ever heard of. 

—Last vear the Saturday Review warned the owner of the Ge- 
nesta that it was a hopeless task to trv to beat the Puritan. This 
year it warns the owner of the English yacht @a/atea that he will 
commit a grave mistake and will court a disastrous defeat in sail- 
ing for the America’s cup, forthe reason that he will have to con- 
tend against a centre-board, which is not a yact t, but only a racing- 
machine. “To sail an English yacht against a racing-machine is 
an absurdity, and any English yachtsman who crosses the Atlantic 
to sail for the cup will possibly be thought to go on a fool's 
errand.” This may not settle the long-disputed question as to the 
comparative speed of centre-boards and keels, but it will give un 
coucealed pleasure to many American yachtsmen. 


— 
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AN APACHE CAMP. 


GERONIMO’S AIDS. 


Tuovcn Geronimo, the Chiricahua Apache chieftain, is the 
real leader as well as the nominal chieftain of the marauding 
hostiles who have become known as “ Grronimo’s band,” he has 
had very able counsellors and desperate companions in Chiefs 
Nana, Manous, and Cuinvuanva and Nana, who 
were the most troublesome hostiles next to Geronimo himself, 
were among those captured and brought to Fort Bowie, Arizona 
Territory, on April 2. There General Crook met Cuinvanva, 
who proved as treacherous to his recent chief in words as he had 
proved to the whites in deeds. “Geronimo,” he said, to clear 
himself of all blame, “has been the cause of all the outrages. 
He forced us off the reservation by lies. I must die some time. 
If you punish too hard, you and your officers have families, and 
3 | love them much. So have 1.” After this appeal for mercy, the 
next that was heard of Cuimvanva was that, having escaped, he 

| had met Geronimo after his escape, and that they were both in 
Mexico, with their warriors and squaws. 

Nana is thought by the residents of New Mexico and the offi- 
cers of the army to be in great measure responsible for the whole 
hostile career of the Apaches. He is a no less desperate or 
treacherous chief than Grronio himself. He affects a certain 
pomp by requiring his orderly to follow him at a respectful dis- 
tance whenever he goes out, and he is accompanied on every 
march, too, by his squaws. He is now a captive. . 

Chief Manevs is the second of his name who has been a terror 
on the frontier. He is a son of the old Chief Manevs, of Colo- 
rado, whose depredations filled an earlier chapter in Indian his- 
tory. 

Curmcanua, Nana, the minor chiefs Kuttx and ALSKaNNa, 
and seventy-two other Apaches, men, women, and children, the 
results of recent captures by General Crook’s command, were 
sent on April 7 from Fort Bowie to Fort Marion, at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, as prisoners of war. There are said now to be only 

(—h eae thirty-four hostiles on the war-path in Arizona, against ninety- 
MANGUS. six two weeks ago. 
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Nana's Squaws. NANA AT HOME. Nana's ORDEBLY. 
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APRIL 17, 1886. 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


AvutHor or “A Laopicean,” “Tue Romantic ADVENTURES oF a MILKMaID,” 
“FaR FROM THE Mappina Crown,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


As Donald stated, Lucetta had retired early to her room because of fatigue. 
She had, however, not gone to rest, but sat in the bedside chair reading, and 
thinking over the events of the day. At the ringing of the door-bell by Henchard 
she wondered who it should be that would call at that comparatively late hour, 
The dining-room was almost under her bedroom; she could hear that somebody 
was admitted there, and presently the indistinct murmur of a person reading be- 
came audible. 

The usual time for Donald’s arrival upstairs came and passed, yet still the 
reading and conversation went on. This was very singular. She could think of 
nothing but that some extraordinary crime had been committed, and that the vis- 
itor, whoever he might be, was reading an account of it from a special edition of 
the Casterbridge Chronicle. At last she left the room, and descended the stairs. 
The dining-room door was ajar, and in the silence of the resting household the 
voice and the words were recognizable before she reached the lower flight. She 
atood transfixed, her own words greeted her, in Henchard’s voice, like spirits 
from the grave. 

Lucetta leaned upon the banister with her cheek against the smooth hand-rail, 
as if she would make a friend of it in her misery. — Rigid in this position, more and 
more words fell successively upon her ear. But what amazed her most was the 
tone of her husband. He spoke merely in the accents of a man who made a pre- 
sent of his time. . 

“One word,” he was saying, as the crackling of paper denoted that Henchard 
was unfolding yet another sheet, “Is it quite fair to this young woman’s memory 
to read at such length to a strahger what was intended for your eye alone ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Henchard. “By not giving her name I make it an exam- 
ple of all womankind, and not a scandal to one.” 

“If I were you I would destroy them,” said Farfrae, giving more thought to 
the letters than he had hitherto done. “ As another man’s wife, it would injure 
the woman if it were known.” 

“No, I shall not destroy them,” murmured Henchard, putting the letters away. 
Then he arose, and Lucetta heard no more. 

She went back to her bedroom in a semi-paralyzed state. For very fear she 
could not undress, but sat on the edge of the bed, waiting. Would Henchard let 
out the secret in his parting words? Her suspense was terrible. Had she con- 
fessed all to Donald in their early acquaintance he might possibly have got over it, 
and married her just the same—unlikely as it had seemed; but for her or any 
one else to tell him now would be fatal. — 

The door slammed: she could hear her husband bolting it. After looking 
round in his customary way he came leisurely up the stairs. The spark in her 
eyes well-nigh went out when he appeared round the bedroom door. Her gaze 
hung doubtful for a moment, then to her joyous amazement she saw that he look- 
ed at her with the rallying smile of one who had just been relieved of a scene 
that was irksome. She could hold out no longer, and sobbed hysterically. 

When he had restored her, Farfrae naturally enough spoke of Henchard. “Of 
all men he was the least desirable as a visitor,” he said. ‘ But it is my belief that 
he’s just a bit crazed. He has been reading to me a long lot of letters relating 
to his past life; and I could do no less than indulge him by listening.” 

This was sufficient. Henchard, then, had not told. Henchard’s last words to 
Farfrae, in short, as he stood on the door-step had been these: ‘ Well, ’m much 
obliged to ye for listening. I may tell more about her some day.” 

Finding this, she was much perplexed as to his motives in opening the mat- 
ter at all; for in such cases we attribute to an enemy a power of consistent ac- 
tion which we never find in ourselves or in our friends; and forget that abor- 
tive efforts from want of heart are as possible to revenge as to generosity. 

Next morning Lucetta remained in bed, meditating how to parry this incipient 
a The bold stroke of telling Donald the truth, dimly conceived, was yet 
too bold. 
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BOSTON.—From a Sxetcn ry E. H. Garretr.—[Ser Pacer 251.] 
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She decided to employ artifice—not with Don- 


ald, but with the enemy himself. It seemed the 
only practicable weapon left her as a woman. 
Having laid her plan, she rose, and wrote to him 
who kept her on these tenter-hooks: 

“T overheard your interview with my husband 
last night—and saw the drift of your revenge. 
The very thought of it crushes me. Have pity 
on a wretched woman.” Thus far she wrote 
truly. She added: “If vou could see me, you 
would relent. You do not know how anxiety 
has told upon me lately. I will be at the Ring 
at the time you leave work—just before the sun 
goes down. Please come that way to assure me 
you will carry this horse-play no further.” 

To herself she said, on closing up this appeal : 
“If ever tears, artifice, hypocrisy, have served 
the weak to fight the strong, let them do so 
now.” 

With this view she spent the whole afternoon 
in making a toilet which differed from all she 
had ever attempted before. To heighten her 
natural attractions had hitherto been the un- 
varying endeavor of her adult life, and one in 
‘which she was no novice. But now she system- 
atically proceeded to impair the natural presen- 
tation. In two hours she had produced upon her 
naturally pretty though slightly worn features 
the aspect of a countenance withering, aging, 
sickly—a head of hair with afew incipient gray 
threads; in brief, prematurely wrecked by ex- 
treme sorrow. The chemist up the street, who 
eked out a meagre drug trade by scented soaps, 
cosmetics, and disfiguring ointments of various 
kinds, was three or four times requisitioned for 
this proceeding. By the time she had sicklied 
herself to her mind, the hour had arrived. 

It was with a shudder, almost with a terror, 
that she beheld in the glass what she had done. 
It seemed too real. If her dear husband should 
meet her he would surely believe that this was 
her true aspect, and that her hitherto charming 
lineaments had been the countetfeit of art. 

To avoid this contingency she veiled herself, 
and slipped out of the house quickly. The sun 
was resting on the hill like a drop of blood on an 
eyelid by the time she had got up the road oppo- 
site the amphitheatre, which she speedily enter- 
ed. The interior was shadowy, and emphatic of 
the absence of every living thing. Lucetta de- 
seended, and paused in the arena breathless. 

She was not disappointed in the fearful hope 
with which she awaited him. Henchard came 
over the top, and as it took him some time to 
acramble down, she could arrange herself for his 
reception. The daylight was feeble enough for 
her to venture on boldly lifting her veil without 
running the risk of his scenting artifice. His 
manner as he came down was one of cynical 
carelessness, but when he reached a distance of 
two or three yards only, she saw a change. He 
was evidently shocked, put away his cynical half- 
smile, and said, in a kindly subdued tone, “ Good- 
night t’ye. Of course I'm giad to come if you 
want me, any time.” } 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, apprebensively, 
there being certainly no trick in 

“TI am sorry to see you looking so ill,” he 
stammered, with unconcealed compunction. 

She shook her head. “ How can you be sorry,” 
she asked, “when you deliberately cause it ?” 

“What?” said Henchard, uneasily. “Is it 
anything I have done that has pulled you down 
like that?” 

“Jt is all your doing,” said oe, “T have no 
other grief. My happiness would be secure 
enough but for your threats. Oh, Michael, don’t 
wreck me like this! When you look at me, and 
see what you have brought me to, you might 
think that you have done enough. When I came 
here I was a young woman; now I! am rapidly 
becoming an old one. Neither my husband nor 
any other man will regard me with interest 
long.” 

The half-truth in this strengthened the power 
of her simulation. Henchard was disarmed. His 
old feeling of supercilious pity for w kind 
was brought out by the perception that she was 
no longer attractive. A poor, withered, worn-out 
woman was such very small deer to hunt that he 
felt ashamed, lost all zest and desire for Lucetta 
. there and then, and no longer envied Farfrae his 
bargain. He had married money, but nothing 
more. Henchard was anxious to wash his hands 
of the game. 

“Well, what do you want me to do” he said. 
“T am sure I shall be very willing. My reading 
of those letters was only a sort of practical joke ; 
and I revealed nothing.” 

“To give me back the letters, and any paper 
you may have that breathes of matrimony.” 

“So be it. Every scrap shall be yours.... 
But between you and me, Lucetta, he is sure 
to find out something of the matter, sooner or 
later.” 

“Ah!” she said, with eager tremulousness ; 
“but not till I have proved myself a faithful 
and deserving wife to him, and then he may for- 
give me everything.” 

Henchard silently looked at her: he almost 
envied Farfrae such love as that, even now. 
“ H’m—lI hope so,” he said. ‘ But you shall have 
the letters without fail. And your secret shall 
be kept. I swear it.” 

“ How good you are !—how shall I get them »” 

He reflected, and said he would send them by 
his landlord the next morning. “Now don’t 
doubt me,” he added. “1 can keep my word.” 

The evening had closed in to night, and their 
remaining words were few. Respect, affinity of 
ideas, genial comradeship—the only permanent 
bases of affection between other than blood- 
relations — had never entered into Henchard’s 
sentiments toward Lucetta, and now that her 
freshness and elasticity seemed to have departed, 
he experienced no passion for or against her. 

A head and shoulders suddenly broke above 
the western summit of the amphitheatre, rising 


higher by degrees. Some idler had for once ap- 
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parently chosen to ramble there. “ Hist!” said 
Henchard. Lucetta pulled down her veil. 


' Before his wife came out that evening Farfrae 
had, without entering his house, gone from the 
corn stores into the town on a business which he 
had once before begun and abandoned. Henchi- 
ard’s visit had awakened a slight chord of feel- 
ing for him, by reason of their past friendship, 
and he resolved that, after all, he would do what 
he could toward purchasing the seed business for 
the fallen man. He went up the street, and hav- 
ing money in his purse, soon contrived to set the 
affair again in train. This done, he was anxious 
to let Henchard know of it early, and went on to 
his cottage. Here he learned from Jopp that 
Henchard had gone out by the Budmouth Road. 
Farfrae followed, but saw no Henchard. Con- 
fronted by the amphitheatre, eloquent at silent 
evening-time, he mounted the earth-work, when 
Lucetta and Henchard saw him at once against 
the sky, though he could not see them in the 
gloom of the vast concavity. Farfrae walked 
round on the summit, and descended the slope 
by the great entrance just as Henchard and Lu- 
cetta passed through it to come out. A meeting 
could not be avoided, and Henchard conducted 
himself boldly as was his wont. 

“Ah! it is Henchard, I think ?” said Donald. 

“ Yes,” said Henchard. 

“IT have been looking for you; I have some 
news tv tell ye. But no; I won’t interrupt you 
now,” Farfrae said, his eyes for the first time 
falling on the female figure. 

“It don’t matter,” replied Henchard, quietly, 
perceiving that Donald had no suspicion as to 
the personality of his companion, owing to the 
unusual wrappings she wore. “Is the news se- 
rious ?” 

“Tis good news,” said Farfrae, cheerfully. 
“News I’m right glad to have to tell ye, man. 
About the seed business, you know. We shall 
be.able to arrange it for ye after all.” 

They had walked on together through the 
gloom, Henchard drawing Lucetta’s arm through 
his own to lend a delusive aspect to the rendez- 
vous he had been surprised in, and keeping her 
on the outside. Farfrae proceeded to state the 
details of the proposal, which he did without re- 
serve, being under the impression that if, as it 
seemed, Henchard were about to contract anoth- 
er marriage, he could have no secrets from his 
future partuer. “ Well, an’ will ye accept?” he 


asked. 

Henchard, feeling how deeply he had wronged 
Farfrae in suspecting him of enmity to the 
scheme, could not reply at once. And a certain 
pride kept him from jumping at the offer. He 
thanked Donald for his exertions on his behalf, 
said he would think the matter over; adding, “I 
have still strong arms, you know, and can keep 
myself without assistance, as far as that goes.”’ 

“And will add another to yourself soon, ap- 
parently,” said Farfrae, playfully, nodding to 
Henchard’s companion. Henchard made no an- 
swer to this; and feeling himself one too many 
in such circumstances, Farfrae bade them good- 
night and went his way. 

Lucetta and Henchard parted immediately Don- 
ald had left them, Lucetta passionately longing 
to get back to her husband, whose bearing to- 
ward Henchard had so moved her during her en- 
forced silence as almost to lead her to fling her 
arms round his neck regardless of consequences. 
She crept in-doors like a shade, and ascended to 
her room. When she had restored herself to her 
natural hues, she went down and found her hus- 
band in the dining-room. 

“ Well, Lucetta, 've a bit of news for ye,” he 
said, gayly. “I think poor Henchard is going to 
console himself by speculating in a wife once 
more. I met him courting just now.” 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Rerugning from her appoiritment, Lucetta had 
seen a man waiting by the lamp nearest to her 
own door. When she stopped to go in, he came 
aud spoke to her. It was Jopp. 

He begged her pardon for addressing her. But 
be had heard that Mr. Farfrae had been applied 
to bya neighboring corn-merchant to recommend 
a working partner; if 80, he wished to offer him- 
self. He could give good security, and had stated 
as much to Mr. Farfrae in a letter; but he would 
feel much obliged if Lucetta would say a word in 
his favor to her husband. 

“It is a thing I know nothing about,” said 
Lucetta, coldly. 

“But you can testify to my trustworthiness 
better than anybody, ma’am,” said Jopp. “I 
was in Jersey several years, and knew you there 
by sight.” 

“ Indeed,” she replied. 
of you.” 

“I think, ma’am, that a word or two from you 
would secure for me > lat I covet very much,” he 
persisted. 

She steadily refused to have anything to do 
with the affair, and cutting him short because 
of her anxiety to get in-doors before her husband 
should miss her, left him on the pavement. 

He watched her till she had vanished, and then 
went home. When he got there he sat down in 
the fireless chimney-corner, looking at, the iron 
dogs, and the wood laid across them for heating 
the morning kettle. A movement upstairs dis- 
turbed him, and Henchard came down from his 
bedroom, where he seemed to have been rum- 
-maging boxes. 

“I wish,” said Henchard, “ you would do me 
a service, Jopp—now, to-night, I mean, if you 
can, Leave this at Mrs. Farfrae’s for her. I 
should take it myself, of course, but I don’t wish 
to be seen there.” 

He handed a package in brown paper, sealed. 
Henchard had been as good as his word. Im- 
mediately on coming in-doors he had searched 


“ But I knew nothing 


over his few belongings, and every scrap of Lu- 
cetta’s writing that he possessed was here. Jopp 
indifferently expressed his willingness. 

“ Well, how have ye got on to-day ?” his lodger 
asked. “ Any prospect of an opening?” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Jopp, who had not told 
the other of his application to Farfrae. 

“There never will be in Casterbridge,” de- 
clared Henchard, decisively. “ You must roam 
further afield.” He said good-night to Jopp, and 
returned to his own part of the house. 

Jopp sat on till his eyes were attracted by the 
shadow of the candle-snuff on the wall, and look- 
ing at the original he found that it had formed 
itself into a head like a red-hot cauliflower. 
Henchard’s packet next met his gaze. He knew 
there had been something of the nature of woo- 
ing between Henchard and the now Mrs. Farfrae ; 
and his vague ideas on the subject narrowed 
themselves down to these: Henchard had a par- 
cel belonging to Mrs. Farfrae, and he had reasons 
for not returning that parcel to her in person. 
What could be inside it? So he went on and on, 
till, animated by resentment at Lucetta’s haughiti- 
ness, as he thought it, and curiosity to learn if 
there were any weak sides to this transaction 
with Henchard, he examined the package. The 
pen and all its relations being awkward tvols in 
Henchard’s hands, he had affixed the seals with- 
out an impression, it never occurring to him that 
the efficacy of such a fastening depended on this. 
Jopp was far less of a tyro: he lifted one of the 
seals with his penknife, peeped in at the end thus 
opened, saw that the bundle consisted of letters, 
and having satisfied himself thus far, sealed up 
the end again by simply softening the wax with 
the candle, and went off with the parcel as re- 
quested. 

His path was by the river-side at the foot of 
the town. Coming into the light at the bridge 
which stood at the end of High Street, he beheld 
lounging thereon Mother Cuxsom and Nance 
Mockridge. 

“We be just going down Mixen Lane way, to 
look into Peter’s Finger afore creeping to bed,” 
said Mrs. Cuxsom. “ There’s a fiddle and tam- 
bourine going on there. Lord, what’s all the 
world—do ye come along too, Jopp ?—’twon’t 
hinder ve five minutes.” 

Jopp had mostly kept himself out of this com- 
pany, but present circumstances made him some- 
what more reckless than usual, and without many 
words he decided to go to his destination that way. 


Though the upper part of Dummerford was 
mainly composed of a curious congeries of barns 
and farmsteads, there was a less picturesque side 
to the parish. This was Mixen Lane, now in 
great part pulled down. 

Mixen Lane was the Adullam of all the sur- 
rounding villages. It was the hiding-place of 
those who were in distress and in debt, and trou- 
ble of every kind. Farm-laborers and other pea- 
sants who combined a little poaching with their 
farming, and a little brawling and bibbing with 
their poaching, found themselves sooner or later 
in Mixen Lane. Rural mechanics too idle to 
mechanize, rural servants too rebellious to serve, 
drifted or were forced into Mixen Lane. 

The lane and its surrounding thicket of thatch- 
ed cottages stretched out like a spit into the moist 
and misty lowland. Penury, as may be supposed, 
was no stranger here. Much that was poor, much 
that was low, some things that were shameful, 
could be seen in Mixen Lane. Vice ran freely in 
and out certain of the doors of the neighborhood ; 
recklessness dwelt under the roof with the crook- 
ed chimney, shame in some bow-windows, theft 
(in times of privation) in the thatched and mud- 
walled houses by the sallows. Even slaughter 
had not been altogether unknown here. In a 
block of cottages up an alley there might have 
been erected an altar to disease in times gone by. 
Such was Mixen Lane in the years when Hench- 
ard and Farfrae were Mayors. 

Yet this mildewed leaf in the sturdy and flour- 
ishing Casterbridge plant lay close to the open 
country, not a hundred yards from a row of noble 
elms, and commanding a view across the mor 
of airy uplands and cornfields. A brook divided 
the moor from the tenements, and to outward 
view there was no way across it—no way to the 
houses but round about by the road. But under 
every householder’s stairs there was kept a mys- 
terious plank nine inches wide, which plauk was 
a secret bridge. 

If you, as one of those refugee householders, 
came in from business after dark—and this was 
the business time here—you stealthily crossed 
the moor, approached the border of the aforesaid 
brook, and whistled opposite the house to which 
you belonged. A shape thereupon made its ap- 
pearance on the other side bearing the bridge on 
end against the sky; it was lowered; you cross- 
ed, and a hand helped you to land yourself, to- 
gether with the pheasants and hares gathered 
from neighboring manors. You sold them slyly 
the next morning, and the day after you stood 
before the magistrates, with the eyes of all your 
sympathizing neighbors concentrated on your 
back. You disappeared for a time; then you 
were again found quietly living in Mixen Lane. 

Walking along the lane at dusk, the stranger 
was struck by two or three peculiar features 
therein. One was an intermittent rumbling from 
the back premises of the inn situate there; this 
meant a skittle-alley. Another was the extensive 
prevalence of whistling in the various domiciles, 
a piped note of some kind coming from nearly 
every open door” Another was the frequency of 
white aprons over dingy gowns among the women 
around the doorways. A white apron is a suspi- 
cious vesture in situations where spotlessness is 
difficult ; moreover, the industry and cleanliness 
which the white apron expressed were belied by 
the postures and gaits of the women who wore it, 
their knuckles being mostly on their hips (an at- 
titude which Jent them the aspect of two-handled 
mugs), and their shoulders against door-posts, 
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while there was a curious alacrity in the turn of 
each honest woman’s head upon her neck and in 
the twirl of her honest eyes at any noise resem- 
bling a masculine foot-fall along the lane. 

Yet amid so much that was bad, needy respect- 
ability also found a home. Under some of the 
roofs abode pure and virtuous souls whose pre- 
sence there was due to the iron hand of necessity, 
and to that alone. Families from decayed vil- 
lages—families of that once bulky, but now ncar- 
ly extinct, section of village society called “ liv- 
iers,”’ or life-holders—those whose roof-trees had 
fallen with the expiry of their term of holding, 
compelling them to quit the rural spot that had 
been their home for generations—came here, un- 
less they chose to lie under a hedge by the way- 
side. 

The inn called Peter’s Finger was the church 
of Mixen Lane. 

It was centrally situate, as such places should 
be, and bore about the same social relation to 
the King of Prussia as the latter bore to the 
Golden Crown. At first sight the inn was so re- 
spectable as to be puzzling. The front door was 
kept shut,and the step was so clean that evi- 
dently but few persons entered over its sanded 
surface. But at the corner of the public-house 
was a slit, dividing it from the next building. 
Half-way up the slit was a narrow door, shiny 
aud paintless from the rub of infinite hands and 
shoulders, This was the actual entrance to Pe- 
ter’s Finger. 

A pedestrian would be seen abstractedly pass- 
ing along Mixen Lane; and then, in a moment, 
he would vanish, causing the gazer to blink like 
Colonel Ashton at the disappearance of Ravens- 
wood. That abstracted pedestrian had edged 
into the slit by the adroit fillip of his person side- 
ways; from the slit he edged into the tavern by 
a similar exercise of skill. 

The company at the King of Prussia were per- 
sons of quality in comparison with the company 
which gathered here; though it must be ad- 
mitted that the lowest fringe of the King’s party 
touched the crest of Peter’s at points. Waifs 
and strays of all sorts loitered about here. The 
landlady was a virtuous woman, who had been un- 
justly sent to jail as an accessory to something 
or other after the fact. She underwent her year, 
and had worn a martyr’s countenanee ever since, 
except at times of meeting the constable who 
took her, when she winked her eye. 

To this house Jopp and his acquaintance had 
arrived. The settles on which they sat down 
were thin and tall, their tops being guyed by 
pieces of twine to hooks in the ceiling; for when 
the guests grew boisterous the settles would 
rock and overturn without some such security. 
The thunder of bowls echoed from the back yard ; 
swingels hung behind the blower of the chim- 
ney; and ex-poachers and ex-game-keepers whom 
princes had persecuted without a cause (in their 
own view), sat elbowing each other—men who in 
past times had met in fights under the moon, till 
lapse of sentences on the one part, and loss of 
favor and expulsion from service on the other, 
brought them here together to a common level, 
where they sat calmly discussing old times. 

“Dost mind how you could chuck a trout 
ashore with a bramble, and not ruffle the stream, 
Charl?” a deposed keeper was saying. “’Twas 
at that I caught ’ee once, if you can mind ?”’ 

“Ay; thatcan lL. But the worst larry for me 
was that pheasant business at Horewood. Thy 
wife sweared false that time, Joe—oh, by Gad 
she did !—there’s no denying it.” 

“ How was that ?” asked Jopp. 

“Why, Joe collared me, and we rolled down 
together, close to his garden hedge. Hearing 
the noise, ous ran his wife with the oven pyle, 
and it being dark under the trees she couldn’t 
see which was uppermost. ‘ Where beest thee, 
Joe, under or top ?’ she screeched. {Oh—under, 
by Gad!’ says he. She then began to rap down 
upon my poor back and ribs with the pyle till 
we'd roll over again. ‘* Where beest now, dear 
Joe, under or top?’ she’d scream again. By 
George, twas through her I was took! And 
then when we got up in hall she sware that the 
cock-pheasant was one of her rearing, when ’twas 
not your bird at all, Joe; *twas Squire Brown’s 
bird—that’s whose ’twas—one that we'd picked 
off as we passed his wood an hour afore. It 
did hurt my feelings to be so wronged!....Ah, 
well—’tis over now.” 

“ But I might have had ye days afore that,” 
said the keeper. “I was within a few yards of 
‘ee dozens of times, with a sight more of birds 
than that poor one.” 

“Yes—'tis not our greatest doings that the 
world gets wind of,” said the furmity-woman, 
who, lately settled in this purlieu, sat among the 
rest. Having travelled a great deal in her time, 
she spoke with cosmopolitan largeness of idea. 
It was she who presently asked Jopp what was 
the parcel he kept so snugly under his arm. 

“Ah, therein lies a grand secret,” said Jopp. 
“It is the passion of love. To think that a wo- 
man should love one man so well, and hate an- 
other so unmercifully !” 

“ Who’s the object of your meditation, sir?” 

“One that chaws high in this town. Id like 
to shame her! Upon my life ’twould be as good 
as a play to read her love-letters, the proud piece 
of silk and wex-work! For ‘tis her love-letters 
that I’ve got here.” 

Love-letters ? then let’s hear ’em, soul,” 
said Mother Cuxsom. “ Lord, do ye mind, Rich- 
ard, what fools we used to be when we were 
younger? getting a school-boy to write 'em for 
us; and giving him a penny, do ye mind, not to 
tell other folks what he’d put inside, do ye mind ? 
and how you'd kiss and cole me, do ye mind?” 

By this time Jopp had pushed his finger under 
the seals, and unfastened the letters, tumbling 
them over and picking up one here and there at 
random, which he read aloud. These passages 
soon began to uncover the secret whicl Lucetta 
had so earnestly hoped to keep buried, though 
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the epistles, being allusive only, did not make it 
altogether plain. 

“ Mrs. Farfrae wrote that!” said Nance Mock- 
ridge. “’Tis a humbling thing for us, as re- 
spectable women, that one of the saine sex could 
do it. And now she’s vowed herself to another 
man !” 

‘So much the better for her,” said the furmity- 
woman. “ Ah, I saved her from a real bad mar- 
riage, and she’s never been the one to thank 
me ” 


“Tsay, what a good foundation for a skimmity- 
ride,” said Nance. 

“True,” said Mrs. Cuxsom, reflecting. “’Tis 
as good a ground for a skimmity-ride as ever I 
knowed; and it ought not to be wasted. The 
last one seen in Casterbridge must have been ten 
vears ago, if a day. "Twer about Jane Criddle, 
do ye mind, that used to beat her husband with 
the mop-stem, a well-to-do gentleman kind of man 
that used to travel in the whity-brown thread 
and button line, if ye can mind,” 

At this moment there was a shrill whistle, and 
the landlady said to the man who had been called 
Charl, “’Tis Jim coming in. Would ye go and 
let down the bridge for me ?” 

Without replying, Charl and his comrade Joe 
rose, and receiving a lantern from her, went out 
at the back door and down the garden path, which 
ended abruptly at the edge of-the stream already 
mentioned. Beyond the stream was the open 
moor, from whéch a clammy breeze smote upon 
their faces as they advanced. Taking up the 
board that had lain in readiness, one of them low- 
ered it across the water, and the instant its fur- 
ther end touched the ground, footsteps entered 
upon it, and there appeared from the shade a 
stalwart man with straps round his knees, a dou- 
ble-barrelled gun under his arm, and some birds 
slung up behind him. They asked him if he had 
had much luck. 

“ Not much,” he said, indifferently. ‘‘ All safc 
inside ?” 

Receiving a reply in the affirmative he went on 
inward, the others withdrawing the bridge and 
beginning to retreat in his rear. Before, however, 
they had entered the house a cry of “ Ahoy!” 
from the moor led them to pause. 

The cry was repeated. They pushed the lan- 
tern into an out-house, and went back to the 
brink of the stream. 

“ Ahoy !—is this the way to Casterbridge ?” 
said some one from the other side. 

“Not in particular,” said Charl. 
river afore ye.” 

“I don’t care—here’s for through it,” said the 
man in the moor. “I’ve had travelling enough 
for to-day.” 

“Stop a minute, then,” said Charl, finding that 
the man was no enemy. “Joe, bring the plank 
and lantern: here’s a feller that’s lost his way — 
You should have kept along the turnpike-road, 
friend, and not have strook across here.” 

“T should—as I see now. But I saw a light 
here, and says I to myself, that’s a short-cut, de- 
pend on’t.”” 

The plank was now lowered, and the stranger’s 
form shaped itself from the darkness. He was a 
middle-aged man, with hair and whiskers prema- 
turely gray, and a broad and genial face. He 
had crossed on the plank without hesitation, and 
seemed to see nothing odd in the transit. He 
thanked them, and walked between them up the 
garden. ‘“ What place is this ?” he asked, when 
they reached the door. 

“ A public-house.” 

“Oh. Perhaps it will suit me to put up at. 
Now, then, come in and wet your whistle at my 
expense for the lift over you have given me.” 

They followed him into the inn, where the in- 
creased light exhibited him as one who would 
stand higher in an estimate by the eye than in 
one by the ear. He was d with a certain 
clumsy richness—his coat being furred, and his 
head covered by a cap of seal-skin, which, though 
the nights were chilly, must have been warm for 
the day-time, spring being somewhat advanced. 
In his hand he carried a small mahogany case, 
strapped, and clamped with brass. 

Apparently surprised at the kind of company 
which confronted him through the kitchen door, 
he at once abandoned his idea of putting up at 
the house; but taking the situation lightly, he 
called for glasses of the best, paid for them as he 
stood in the passage,and turned to proceed on 
his way by the front door. This was barred, and 
while the landlady was unfastening it the conver- 
sation about the skimmington was continued in 
the sitting-room, and reached his ears. 

“What do they mean by a‘ skimmity-ride’ ?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, sir,” said the landlady, swinging her long 
ear-rings with deprecating modesty, “’tis a old 
foolish thing they do in these parts when a man’s 
wife is—well, a bad bargain in any way. But, as 
a respectable householder, I don’t encourage it.” 

“Still, are they going to do it shortly? Itisa 
good sight to see, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, sir,” she simpered. And then, bursting 
into naturalness, and glancing from the corner of 
her eye: “Tis the funniest thing under the sun. 
And it costs money.” 

“Ah! I remember hearing of some such thing. 
Now I shall be in Casterbridge for two or three 
weeks to come, and should not mind seeing the 
performance. Wait a moment.” He turned 
back, entered the sitting-room, and said, “ Here, 
good folks; I should like to see the old custom 
you are talking of, and I don’t mind being some- 
thing. towards it—take that.” He threw a sover- 
eign on the table and returned to the landlady at 
the door, of whom, having inquired the way into 
the town, he took his leave. 

“ There were more where that one came from,” 
said Charl, when the sovereign had been taken 
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up and handed to the landlady for safe-keeping. 
“By George! we ought to have got a few more 
while we had him here.” 

“No, no,” answered the landlady. “This is a 
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respectable house, thank God! and I’ll have no- 
thing done but what's honorable.” 

“Well,” said Jopp; “now we'll consider the 
business begun, and will seon get it in train.” 

“ We will,” said Nance. “ A good laugh warms 
the cockles of my heart more than a cordial, and 
that’s the truth on’t.” 

Jopp gathered up the letters, and it being now 
somewhat late, he did not attempt to call at Far- 
frae’s with them that night. He reached home, 
sealed them up as before, and delivered the par- 
cel at its address next morning. Within an hour 
its contents were reduced to ashes by Lucetta, 
who, poor soul! was inclined to fall down on her 
knees in thankfulness that at last no evidence, 
bevond the simple entry in a remote parish re- 
gister, remained of the unlucky episode with 
Henchard in her past. For, innocent as she had 
been of wrong-doing therein, that episode, if 
known, was not the less likely to operate fatally 
between herself and her husband. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE TIMBY TOWER. 


In the problem of our coast protection the 
portion of it depending on fixed defences has 
two elements, one that of the guns, and the other 
that of the forts. For this latter Mr. Tuxopore 
R. Timpy has offered to the government the right 
to erect, free of charge, one of the revolving 
shielded towers known by his name, and a bill 
has been introduced into Congress to appropriate 
money for its erection near Fort Hamilton, in 
New York Harbor. 

The illustration given in this number of the 
WEEKLY presents a front perspective view of the 
tower, with the face turned to the observer. The 
turret has a diameter of 120 feet, and carries two 
tiers of ten each of the heaviest guns made. The 
shield has 160 feet diameter. Outside of all 
could be an earthwork protection. 

The revolving turret has been known for more 
than forty years, and is now in familiar use both 
on land and water, the triumphs of the Monitor 
system having made it famous. The present ad- 
dition comprises a shield, which on land may be 
made of any weight or material, together with a 
new arrangement of guns and turret revolution, 
and an electrical automatic device to secure ac- 
curacy of firing. Hydraulic power for “ pivoting 
a heavy gun at the muzzle” is included, and the 
engines for moving the turret and shield are 
completely protected from hostile shot. 

In the ordinary fort each gun, after being re- 
loaded, has to make a change of range for a nov- 
ing target, like a vessel; but in the revolving tur- 
ret the loaded guns come successively and rapidly 
up to the firing point, a gun being constantly on 
the way, and fired automatically as soon as it 


reaches the single port-hole in the shield pro-. 


vided for each tier. The movement of the shield 
covers the turret port-hole, except at the moment 
of fire. 

This system has received words of appreciation 
from many well-known authorities, including 
Generals Hancock, Rosrcrans, and Siocum, and 
Admirals Porter, Ammen, Worpen, Carrer, UP- 
sHuR, and Luce. 


THE SPRING FLOODS. 


Tue certainty with which vast sections of the 
country are annually inundated by spring fresh- 
ets raises the important question, “ Cannot engi- 
neering skill do something to lessen if not to 
avert the stupendous damage which follows regu- 
larly at this season of the year upon the rising 
of rivers north, east, south, and west?” There 
is hardly a spring during which Congress is not 
petitioned to appropriate money for the relief of 
sufferers by flood. Thus far this year the great- 
est suffering and loss of property have occurred 
in the South, and Congress was recently invited 
to set apart £300,000 for the victims of an over- 
flow along the rivers of Alabama. 

Beginning with the floods in New England in 
February, when a large portion of the city of 
Boston was submerged (as was illustrated in 
Harper’s WEEKLY at the time), the record of dam- 
age by water in different parts of the Union has 
been almost continuous and certainly appalling. 
Simultaneously on the first day of this month 
floods were reported from Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. At Montpelier, Vermont, the Winoo- 
ski River rose to a height unequalled since 1869, 
and the town of Lancaster, New Hampshire, was 
inundated by a sudden rising of the Israel River. 
The report of these disasters was, however, over- 
shadowed by the tidings of destruction that came 
from the South. Along the lines of the Alabama 
and Coosa rivers in Alabama the destruction of 
property was tremendous, and buman life was 
jeopardized in all directions. The floods were 
most severely felt in Coosa, Elmore, Montgomery, 
Autauga, and Dallas counties. The county-seat 
of Elmore and the country around it were quick- 
ly reduced to a most deplorable state. Water 
stood four feet deep in the business houses of 
many of these Alabama towns, and people were 
driven by the hundreds from their places of resi- 
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dence. The loss of life, as is usually the case at 
such times, was at first sensationally reported to 
be very great, but later details of the flood showed 
that there had been but comparatively few in- 
stances of drowning of human beings, although 
thousands of horses, mules, cattle, and hogs were 
swept away. The rise of the Alabama and Coosa 
rivers was followed by the rising of the War- 
rior and Tallapoosa rivers, and relief boats were 
sent out from Montgomery, and brought in hun- 
dreds of persons who had been in peril and 
without food for several days. The flood at 
Montgomery was said to have been higher by six 
feet than ever before known. From the dome 
of the State Capitol on April 2 could be seen, 
stretching away to the north and west, a lake of 
water fully ten miles square. The gas works and 
electric-light works were flooded, and the only 
means of illuminating the city for several days 
was by the use of candles and oil lamps. The 
loss of life throughout the State was mainly con- 
fined to colored people who had occupied little 
cabins and huts on the banks of the swoollen 
rivers, although the owners of one or two pros- 
perous farms in the low lands are 
known to have perished. A con- 
vict farm in Elmore County was 
tlooded, and the convicts were tak- 
en off in rafts, many of them es- 
caping. Every bridge and several 
important mills in Elmore County 
were totally destroyed. Unparal- 
leled suffering was reported from 
the little town of Selma, Alabama, 
in the neighborhood of which 
place, along the line of the Ala- 
bama River, the loss of life among 
the poor colored people was the 
greatest. Relief committees were 
promptly organized throughout 
the State, but the supply of money and of pro- 
visions was totally inadequate to the demands of 
the sufferers. Meantime other Southern States 
had not escaped the flood. Reports from Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville showed great suffering and 
damage in Tennessee. Four thousand persons in 
Chattanooga were rendered homeless, and were 
carried in boats straight across the inundated 
city to the dry and historic heights of Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge. By the rising 
of the James and Appomattox rivers a number 
of towns and cities in Virginia were also flooded. 
In Richmond the water rose to a depth of four 
feet on the main street, and relief boats were 
kept in motion day and night rescuing the terri- 
fied inhabitants. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A WESTERN newspaper says that “ men gener- 
ally cross their legs when there is least .press- 
ure on their minds,” and that “you will never 
find a man actually engaged in business with his 
legs crossed.” The glib inaccuracy of some of 
the popular essay writers of the day is- lamenta- 
ble. This one has overlooked the American In- 
dian and the cross-legged millions of the Orient, 
to say nothing of the abounding tailor of his own 
immediate civilization, all of whom systematical- 
ly engage in business with their legs disposed in 
the manner which he denies. Of course there 
are men who never engage in business with their 
legs crossed, as, for instance, cavalrymen, or six- 
day pedestrians, or men of any occupation who 
have lost one of their legs or both; but these do 
not afford a universal rule. A great deal of the 
error which is creeping into the world is to be 
charged to the haste and inaccuracy of a careless 
press. When newspaper writers come to have 
more care, in addition to their present large 
amount of conscience, one will be less likely to 
read that the business faculties of a man are 
paralyzed merely because he happens to have his 
legs crossed. 


Curious things happen in many places, but par- 
ticularly in Paris. A physician of that city, be- 
ing called to attend a child five weeks old, found 
the little one with a dull, bluish skin, and other 
symptoms which pointed very strongly to paint- 
er’s colic. No painting had been done in the 
house, so far as could be learned, and the doctor 
was sorely puzzled, until, happening to observe 
the child’s nurse more particularly than he had 
done theretofore, 
he saw that she 
had a complexion 
which was plainly 
due to cosmetics, 
and which, from a “e 
certain greasy ap- 
pearance, he judged it 


to be rich in white- i 2 


lead. Further an- FS 
alysis: established 

the fact that the 

child was really 
suffering from its 
nurse’s complex- 
ion, of which it had if 
been permitted to = 
partake freely. It 4 
recovered readily 
under the usual 
treatment for paint- 
er’s colic, the cause 
having been _re- 
moved with turpen- | 
tine and soap-suds. 
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Another curious 
case of lead-poison- - 
ing is also reported 
from Paris. The» 
people who were 
afflicted with the 
symptoms could 
give no cause, and 
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one was discovered by the physicians only aft- 
er the most patient labor. They finally learn- 
ed that the bread which the ailing persons had 
eaten had been made of flour which had been 
ground by mill-stones in which certain small holes 
had been stopped up with lead. 


In Japan they make sea-weed into a paper so 
transparent that it is used for window-glass. In 
Europe paper has been made of such hardness 
that it is proposed to use it for railroad tracks. 
If the two processes could be united, the plate- 
glass insurance companies would drop out of ex- 
istence. 


A dog in Indiana, it is told, was left one Friday 
evening at the house of his master’s brother, one 
hundred and forty-five miles away from his own 
home, and betimes next morning was found 
scratching for admittance at his master’s door. 
The idea is that he made the journey on foot, but 
more people would believe the story if it were 
declared that he caught a ride on a freight car. 


In rehearsing some venerable superstitions an 
English paper declares that “in Devonshire it is 
believed that on seeing the first new moon of the 
year, if you take off one stocking arid run across 
a field, you will find between two of your toes a 
hair, which will be the color of the lover you are 
to have.” That is a somewhat remarkable be- 
lief. If the runner finds a black hair, her sweet- 
heart will be a colored person ; if a red hair, an 
American Indian; and if a yellow hair, a China- 
man or a Caucasian suffering from biliousness. 
Possibly the paper meant to say that the discov- 
ered hair would be the color of the hair of the 
coming sweetheart, rather than the color of the 
sweetheart himself. 


It is told of an English parson that one Sunday 
during the late heavy snow-storm which occurred 
in that unaccustomed country he announced that 
he would not preach any sermon. “ Not,” he said, 
“because the congregation is small, or because 
I have no sermon—for I have a carefully prepared 
discourse in my pocketbut because I am anx- 
ious that you-shoitd get home quickly and take 
off your wet boots.” 


A newspaper paragraph records-that there is 
on exhibition in St. Augustine, Florida, “a mys- 
terious animal, with the body of an alligator and 
the head of a demon.”” A Chicago reporter re- 
cently drew down inquiries upon himself by 
spesking of “ life-size griffins,” and the same in- 
quisitive people may turn up again wanting in- 
formation concerning demon heads. 


Several hundred yards of railroad track dropped 
through the crust of the earth in the well-bur- 
rowed coal regions of Eastern Pemsylvania late- 
ly. It is rare for a material railroad to drop out _ 
of sight, though such a performance on the part 
of its stock would attract little attention. 


A recent newspaper paragraph announces that 
a distinguished German physician advocates the 
general use of sugar as an article of diet. The 
same opinion has long been held by the mass of 
American children. It is pleasant to hear of the 
spontaneous growth across the water of an idea 
which in this land is quite familiar. The German 
physician avers that he has eaten a quarter of a 
pound of sugar daily for forty years. The esti- 
mate which young Americans will make of such a 
career will be that it is a gorgeous and delightful 
dream. 


The German physician may be interested to 
hear that it is announced that a chemist has dis- 
covered an extract of coal-tar which is two hun- 
dred and thirty times sweeter than sugar. It 
might be profitable for him to experiment with 
this with the view. of ascertaining whether it 
would be still nicer to eat a quarter of a pound 
of it daily than it is to eat mere sugar, or whether 
a small pellet containing one-two-hundred-and: 
thirtieth part of a quarter of a pound of such « 
powerful concentration is all that could health- 
fully be endured. If he fears to try sach an ex- 
periment, no disappointment need be caused here, 
for the Young Americans who share with him his 
present opinion stand ready to enter upon a test 
of the new sweet with unhesitating zeal. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE RETIRING CHINESE MINISTER. 


Tarr picture of Cnena Tsao Ju, the Chinese 
Minister, is engraved from a photograph given 
to me by that excellent gentleman, with whom I 
have been on friendly terms for many years, and 
whom I have constantly seen while he has been 
in this country. 

The Minister is a “ red-button” Mandarin, ¢. ¢., 
a Mandarin of the second class. He is a native 
of the Kwang-Tung Province, and sixty-two years 
old. Like many of his countrymen of the better 
class, he devoted himself in early life to arduous 
study, and in due time received his degree, and 
entered the public service. 1 well remember the 
founding by the Chinese of the great arsenal at 
Shanghai—Aaou Chung-Maou they called it. It 
was established in a peach orchard on the shqre 
of the Wong-Poo River, four or five miles above 
the native city, and has grown from small be- 
ginnings to be a splendid establishment, worthy 
to belong to any government in the world. Mr. 
Cuene Tsao Jc was one of the two government 
Commissioners in charge of this arsenal for the 
fourteen years from 1864 to 1878. I doubt not 
that, in the evil times upon which he has fallen 
in this country, he looks back longingly to that 
pleasant and successful epoch in his life. I knew 
him well at Shanghai, and can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of his efficient and brilliant 
services. 

From 1878 to 1881 he was Taoutae (Governor) 
of Tien-tsin, and in the latter year he was sent as 
Minister to this country. His wife accompanied 
him, and he had a daughter born in Washington 
in the summer of 1883. Apropos of this event, 
and as illustrating the Minister’s nice sense of 
humor, I may mention a little incident, some ac- 
count of which 1 believe has already found its 
way into print. As I was probably the only 
American in Washington whom he had known in 
China, he remembered that I had a little daugh- 
ter born in that country ; and when in my house 
one evening he asked through the interpreter if 
there were not a Chinese subject in that house. 
I replied in the affirmative, and sent for my little 
girl for him to see, saying at the same time that 


I would bespeak his protection for her. He re- 
plied, with great courtesy, “She shall certainly 
have it, and you will bear in mind that while you 
have in your family a Chinese subject, I have in 
mine an American citizen.” 

I wish it were possible to say that this amia- 
ble and accomplished gentleman, who has made 
friends of all with whom he has come in contact, 
would be able on his approaching departure to 
think of his sojourn in America as prosperous and 
pleasant; but such is far from being the case. 
For the first three years he had to contend only 
with the comparatively moderate development 
then existing of anti-Chinese feeling. Late in 
1884, and after the return of his wife to China, 
he went to Peru, where his countrymen are treat- 
ed more savagely, if possible, than in our own fa- 
vored land, and while on his return was stricken 
with paralysis, from which he has only partially 
recovered. While thus suffering, and enfeebled 
by disease, he has been compelled to bear the 
affliction of the late attacks upon his countrymen ; 
and that this affliction has been grievous no one 
can doubt; yet in the midst of his troubles he 
has continued to dispense, at “Stewart Castle,” 
in Dupont Circle, the graceful and generous hos- 
pitality for which the Legation has been justly 
celebrated. 

In our ignorance we are very apt to misjudge 
and underrate Oriental statesmen. The late 
Cuaries SuMNER told me that he once asked Sir 
Frepreick Bruce (who was transferred as‘Brit- 
ish Minister from Pekin to Washington) what he 
thought of the statesmen of the Chinese Foreign 
Office, and Sir Freprricx replied, and repeated 
when pressed, that they were “unequalled for 
character and ability.” 

A worthy associate of such distinguished di- 


plomatists is the gentle and courteous friend to 


whom I have taken the liberty of paying this 

brief tribute of respect and esteem; and if my 

countrymen knew him as I do, thev would all 

join in hearty good wishes for his health, happi- 

ness, and prosperity. A. A. Hayes. 
Wasutneton, D. C., March 31, 1886. 


THE ROMANCE OF A BROKER. 


“Tis apartment,” said the Count Estrella, 
throwing open the door with a truly magnificent 
flourish, “is worthy of his Majesty the King— 
nay, of his Holiness the Pope.”’ 

Marsden, who wanted to hire lodgings of the 
impecunious descendant of the Estrellas, thought 
the apartment admirably suited the wants of a 
New York stock-broker off on an Italian holiday ; 
so, without considering further its desirability 
for King Humbert or Pope Leo, he promptly 
agreed to the landlord’s terms, and asked to have 
his luggage fetched from the hotel. 

He walked through the charming drawing- 
room and out on the tiny loggia, and sniffed the 
air with keen delight. “What a place for a 
cigar on a warm night!” he exclaimed. 

The balcony overlooked a delicious Italian 
landscape, and yet, overhung with such greenness 
of vine and foliage, it was completely retired. 
There was an awning over it, and a rug on the 
floor, and Marsden hauled out some of the an- 
cient tapestry chairs worked by the fingers of the 
dead and gone Estreilas, and set himself to for- 
getting New York and certain late melancholy 
experiences of his on the stock board. The Villa 
Estrella was a good place for forgetting. Mars- 
den out his Horace, and straightway forgot 
all that had happened since his university days, 
when he counted the old Roman as his closest 
friend. Nay, since he could not bring old Horace 
forward into the nineteenth century, he threw 
himself back to the reign of Augustus Cesar. 
He revelled in the wisdom of that delightful pa- 
gan. “Qh, Horatius Flaccus,” he sometimes ex- 
claimed, “ you had pretty fair wine in your day ; 
could you but have had this Reina Victoria I am 


now smoking—can’t I fancy you this moment, jol 
lv, fat, bald-headed, watching the blue smoke curl 
into the bluer air, subdued, enchanted by this new 
and strange delight!” And so it went on through 
the soft Italian spring. 

Marsden had noticed that next to the Villa 
Estrella rose the tall white walls of a convent. 
Inside the convent wall grew what had once been 
an ilex hedge ; but it had grown into great trees 
that crowded each other, and locked their great 
arms jealously to baffle marauding eves. But one 
morning after a storm, as Marsden sat on his 
balcony reading, he raised his eyes, and right be- 
fore him was a rent in the green curtain of foli- 
age, through which he could see into the convent 
garden as plainly as he could see into his own 
drawing-room. He was the soul of honor, and 
just as his mind, abstracted from his book, had 
realized that he was scarcely justifiable in watch- 
ing people who supposed themselves secure from 
observation, a slim young figure ran out of a 
door in the great stone building and flew down 
the gravelled walk almost under Marsden’s very 
feet. In an instant a black-robed sister followed 
her. Fascinated and wholly powerless to withdraw 
his attention, he heard the following colloquy : 

“Signorina, you must come in directly. What 
would the Mother Superior say ?” 

“It does not matter to me what she says. I 
hate her.” 

“Holy Mother! For Heaven’s sake go back 
with me.” 

“To that dark, doleful class-room! Oh, sister, 
the sunshine feels so good !” 

“You can come out again when the other 
scholars do.” 

“ Yes, with that pack of chattering idiots! I 
had rather stay in the class-room.” There was a 


short scuffle, and the next thing Marsden saw was 
the sister—a tall, stalwart woman—seize the young 
girl around the waist and carry her off bodily into 
the house. It was not unkindly done, but Mars-. 
den’s heart swelled within him. The girl’s voice 
was so soft and pleading, and she had such great 
imploring black eyes. As soon as she was gone, 
he turned the back of his chair resolutely toward 
the opening, and tried to get back to the Au- 
gustan age, from which the pretty girl had call- 
ed him. But it was of no use. He had seen 
hundreds of pretty girls, he had heard thou- 
sands of sweet voices, but his hour had come. 
This handsome fellow, who had flirted over the 
best part of two continents, had seen a girl, had 
heard a voice, that went to the marrow of his 
heart. This does not mean that he was desper- 
ately in love with her on the spot, but that he 
was irresistibly interested in her, which leads to 
love by geometrical progression, 

Before that rift in the ilex-trees had come, 
Marsden had felt not the slightest curiosity to 
know what went on in the white-walled garden. 
But now not all the firmness of a resolute nature 
could quell the burning, the yearning, to know 
wliy that lovely young girl should not be allowed 
even to walk in the convent garden alone. He 
did not feel called upon to give up his lodgings 
because the storm had broken a bough off the 
ilex-tree, but he did feel that as a man of hon- 
or he could not indulge the wish of his heart by 
gazing all day at that little paradise of trim flow- 
er beds and luxuriant shrubbery. Yet by sud- 
den, involuntary glances, by what met his eye 
when he walked out on the balcony with his 
book, by. what he heard in spite of himself, he 
came to know something about this girl—even 
her name, Lucia Marzio. She was not more than 
seventeen, slender and soft-voiced, shy, but some- 
times full of a girl’s uncertain courage, and de- 
fying the sisters to their faces. Her long black 
lashes usually concealed her eloquent eyes; she 
seldom smiled,and never laughed. That there 
was some strange surveillance exercised over her 
was plain. She seemed to have permission to 
stav in the garden during the hours of recreation, 
when the other scholars were present, but she 
rather avgided that; at every opportunity when 
the garden wa’ deserted she slipped out to walk 
up and down the narrow path, which was plainly 
all she vould steal in the way of freedom. Some- 
times she was caught, sometimes she was not. 

Marsden did not think it could be a love affair 
that had caused Lucia to be caged up. She was 
very young, and, besides, she did not seem sad— 
only sullen. Probably it was some girlish folly 
or disobedience. Italian parents are sometimes 
strict. 

It was pow June, and the glorious midsummer 
moon shone. One evening, as Marsden had set- 
tled himself on the loggia, from which no power 
could now tear him, he saw Lucia steal out of the 
little door of the convent, and begin her restless 
walk up and down the gravel path. She had 
been weeping. - Marsden heard occasionally a 
suppressed sob, and in the white moonlight he 
could see tears dropping from her eyes. What 
sight more pathetic than a beautiful young crea- 
ture friendless and in distress? Marsden arose 
from his chair in agitation. He threw away his 
everlasting cigar, and involuntarily he held out 
his arms to Lucia. At that moment she raised 
her eyes, and for the first time fixing them on the 
clear space in the ilex-tree, through which the 
moon shong, she beheld Marsden’s tall figure in 
an attitude of imploring devotion. She stood 
for a moment transfixed with surprise. Marsden 
tore from his coat a rose, and pressing it to his 
lips and his heart, threw it at her feet. Lucia, 
without waiting to pick it up, turned and sped 
swiftly toward the convent door. 

Marsden sat down in a tumult of feeling. He 
instinctively turned for composure to his cigar 
case, As he struck a match he saw that his 
hand trembled. He threw the match away, and 
sat perfectly still. 

In a few moments he heard a stealthy step on 
the gravel. Lucia crept out again. He knew 
she stopped where the rose had fallen. He turned 
boldly and faced her. She saw him, and pressing 
the flower to her lips, rushed away once more, 
this time not to return. 

Marsden — that night walking the floor of 
his room. He had gone on without thinking 
where this singular infatuation was to lead him. 
He had called it an idyl,a fancy for a picture; 
but he found that, instead of possessing the fancy, 
the fancy now possessed him. How was he to see 
her? Go straight to the convent and ask the 
Mother Superior to allow him to see the Signorina 
Marzio? She would probably chase him out of 
the door. Of course he would communicate with 
Lucia, although it would be full of danger to her. 
Perhaps she would be disenchanted to learn that 
he was an American. Well, for her dear sake, 
he would be content to lead in Italy that life of 
sweet do-nothing which had been his for the last 
two months. But one thing he knew—that he 
loved her, and was willing to take all the chances 
of her love, by which it will be seen that he was 
a brave man and a gentleman as well. 

Of course he was glued to the logyia after that. 
He wrote a letter, telling Lucia in plain, manly 
language that he loved her, and watched his op- 
portunity to throw it to her. It came in a day or 
two. She crept out at mid-day, and walked os- 
tentatiously to the opposite side of the garden, 
from where she could see Marsden. He waited 
until she turned a stealthy glance in his direc- 
tion, and then he threw his letter, with the pebbles 
inside, after the usual style of romanticists, boldly 
down into the garden. In an instant she flew to 
pick it up: she dare not let any such compro- 
mising document stay on the ground for one mo- 
ment. As she slipped it in her bodice, the stout 
sister again ran out. “ What are you doing out 
here, signorina ?” she called out, shrilly. 

“ Nothing,” responded Lucia, with perfect cool- 
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“Then come in at once. You know I will not 
report you to the Mother, and so you impose upon 
my good-nature.” 

Lucia stood up, tall, beautiful, and self-pos- 
sessed. ‘I love to walk in the garden,” she said, 
in clear bell-like tones, of which Marsden heard 
every word. “The only happy moments I have 
are here. I would like never to leave it, and I 
intend to steal out here whenever I can.” 

Marsden’s heart beat furiously. The sister at- 
tempted to hurry Lucia down the path. 

“Go you first,” said the girl, “I will follow.” 
And from behind the sister’s broad back she waft- 
ed Marsden a kiss on the rosy palm of her hand. 

Marsden felt his honor as much engaged to 
this girl as if he had given a hundred pledges, 
But as he had her welfare dearly to heart, he 
meant to proceed with the greatest caution. Ev- 
idently she did not expect to be soon removed 
from the convent. For the next few days he em- 
ployed himself thinking out an elaborate plan of 
escape for her. First, to get her out of the con- 
vent. Nothing better had ever been invented 
than the traditional rope-ladder to get outside of 
walls. The difficulty had been to proceed after- 
ward. But theft came in the resources of civili- 
zation. Love, supplemented with money, can 
work miracles. He strolled down to the little 
railway station, learned by heart the hours of 
the trains, and made friends with the amiable 
and obliging person who kept the booking office. 
He found that for surprisingly little money he 
could get anybody he chose—the Mother Superior 
herself—away from the little station, without the 
station-master taking any particular notice. He 
had some American friends in Florence with 
whom he communicated, and whom he prepared 
at any time to receive a beautiful young crea- 
ture escaped from a convent. He found out that 
King Victor Emanuel had made things much 
easier for eloping couples than had once been ; 
also that the consent of the Church was not im- 
possible to gain, after the civil marriage had once 
taken place. Of course sometimes he stopped 
and asked himself if he were not in a dream. 
Often he regarded himself with amazement, but 
his strange infatuation triumphed over all the 
assaults of reason. He had written one day in 
his choicest Italian a letter to Lucia, offering her 
his plan, and going into the minutiw of how he 
was to secure the consent of Mother Church to 
their marriage in Florence. He waited until even- 
ing, when, as the night was fine, he doubted not 
Lucia would appear in the garden. He stationed 
himself on the baleony, letter in hand, to wait for 
her, as soon as twilight setin. He saw the moon 
rise slowly over the hills; Lucia loved moon- 
light. If she came at all, she would come before 
nine o’clock, when all the lights were out, and her 
absence would be at once detected. Time passed. 
It was ten minutes of nine as Marsden struck his 
repeater. He felt consumed with dismay at the 
prospect of twenty-four hours more of anxiety 
before he saw his letter safe in Lucia’s hands. 
Suddenly he heard a whispered “ Signore.” 

Crouching behind his chair was Lucia. Mars- 
den felt something like an electric shock as he 
came face to face with this girl. She was even 
more beautiful than he supposed; and she was 
the picture of modesty and bashfulness. In his 
heart he excused her, before she opened her love- 
ly mouth to plead for his pardon as Juliet did 
for Romeo’s. 

“T could not help it,” she murmured. “I was 
afraid they meant to take me away. I heard 
them talking about it. Then I should never more 
have seen you.” 

Marsden clasped her hands. “ You must have 
come to me some time. You only came a little 
sooner than I had dared to hope.” 

Lucia began to cry. “ You are the only person 
in the world who loves me. My father shut me 
up in the convent to make me a nun, I could 
not—would not.” 

Marsden started up. There was no time for 
dallying. In fifteen minutes the whole convent 
would be aroused. Already he heard the bang- 
ing of doors and the turning of locks as the sis- 
ters began to make fast for the night. 

“ Lucia,” he said, hurriedly, “ you will have to 
trust me. Had we time, we might fly together 
to Florence, but as it is, my unexpected depart- 
ure would at once point to me as concerned in 
your flight. Will you go without me to the house 
of an American family in Florence? The night 
train passes through here in a few minutes. I 
can put you on it, telegraph to my friends there 
to meet you one station outside of the city. You 
might be tracked to the station here, and as [ 
will buy your ticket to Florence, they might 
telegraph to hive you intercepted there. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” said Lucia, with bright, intelligent 
eyes. “And, signore, I do trust you, I have a 
cousin in Florence,” she added. 

Marsden was hastily taking some money out of 
his desk as she spoke, and seizing her by the 
hand, he led her down the stairs, out into the 
narrow village street, and sped toward the little 
railway station. He chose his way through the 
lonely streets. Lucia had on her head-a mantle, 
with which she concealed her features. She was 
fleet of foot, and kept up easily with Marsden’s 
powerful stride. As they entered the dimly light- 
ed station they heard the train thundering in. 
Marsden rushed to the booking station, bought 
a whole compartment, got a time-table, which he 
put with some money in Lucia’s hand, and bare- 
ly had time to put her in the carriage. He kiss- 
ed her hand reverently, and promising to join her 
within forty-eight hours, saw the train move out, 
and the first step in the plan of escape apparent- 
ly successful. He sent a long telegram to his 
American friend in Florence, couched in lan- 
guage which the telegraph operator could not 
understand. Then he went up to the ticket 
agent and showed him a bank-note. 

“ Keep this quiet for twenty-four hours,” he 
sai 
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@he man grinned. “ When they ask me, I will 
say it was a short, dark man who was with the 
lady,” he said, 

Marsden sped back to the Villa Estrella. It 
had all happened so quickly he scarcely knew 
what he was about. As he passed the convent 
he saw lights glimmering, and the whole place 
in an uproar. He slipped noiselessly up the 
staircase, although by that time the Villa Es- 
trella was beginning to stir, and in a moment 
was in his accustomed seat on the balcony, smok- 
ing furiously. 

Naturally he began to fear thé wisdom of his 
hastv plan of escape, but the more he considered 
it, the more his alarm quieted. Within a day or 
two he knew she would be traced to Florence, 
but he would yet have twenty-four hours to act. 
No suspicion would attach tohim. He had men- 
tioned purposely to Count Estrella that he was 
going away on an excursion for a few days, and 
his departure next day would occasion no surprise. 
Once in Florence, he could get the assistance of 
the American consul, who would be unworthy of 
the Stars and Stripes if he could not baffle the 
Florentine police, the laziest in the world. In 
case any accident happened to his telegram, he 
had told Lucia in their hurried walk to the sta- 
tion to remain at the little village where she was 
to leave the train, where there was a good hotel, 
and he would meet her. 

The noise, the searching and rushing about, in- 
creased in the convent. Presently Count Estrel- 
la tramped upstairs, and came puffing out on the 
balcony, without the pretence of a knock at the 
drawing-room door. 

“What do you think, Signor Marsden? there 
has been an elopement from the convent.” 

“Ah!” said Marsden, knocking the ashes off 
his cigar. “One of the nuns?” 

“Great heavens! no. One of the young girls, 
a daughter of Vincentio Marzio, whom I know as 
I know my own brother.” 

“* How did she get off ?” asked Marsden, coolly. 

“That is what they don’t know. From eight to 
nine at the convent is the study hour. Signorina 
Marzio was not a pupil ; in fact, she was kept there 
in confinement. It is a busy hour with the nuns. 
At nine o’clock she was missed. She often stole 
off to the garden at that time. It was searched, 
but no trace of her can be found. The sisters 
are nearly frantic.” 

“No doubt she is concealed somewhere about 
the grounds,” said Marsden, puffing away. 

“It is impossible. There is a knocking at the 
door. Go you with me.” 

Marsden went down with the count. As they 
unbarred the great outer door of the villa, which 
Marsden had just noiselessly barred up, they saw 
the pale and anxious faces of two sisters. One 
was the good-natured stout one that Marsden had 
often seen before; the other burst into tears. 

“ Ah, count,” she wept, “Lucia is gone this 
time; she is lost, I fear. What shall I say to 
her father? But may we not search your gar- 
den? You know she is a little devil, and might 
only be in hiding to alarm us.” - 

Count Estrella at once agreed. “ And here is 
my friend Signor Marsden, an American. What 
do you advise us to do, signor?” 

“Search the village thoroughly,” said Mars- 
den, promptly. “I suppose she did not have any 
money ?” 

“ Not a penny,” replied the sister. 

“Then she could not get very far,” remarked 
‘Marsden. 

“Nor had she any accomplice,” eagerly put in 
the stout sister. “1 can warrant that.” 

“Then it is easy,” said Marsden, decisively. 
“She is in or about the village.” 

As they picked their way into the garden, 
searching with lanterns, and calling “ Lucia! Lu- 
cia!’ Marsden asked Count Estrella the cause of 
Lucia’s being virtually imprisoned in the con- 
vent, 

“Do you not know of Signorina Marzio’s be- 
havior ?” answered he,in amazement. “I thought 
you had heard. Well, first, because her father is 
afraid to live in the house with her. When she 
was fifteen years old she pulled his beard out, 
and beat him with a cudgel until he was almost 
dead.” Marsden could scarcely believe his ears. 
He did not in the least believe Count Estrella. 
His loyalty was proof against hearsay testimony. 
“And when her father got the padre of the par- 
ish to speak to her, she boxed his ears, and tore 
his cassock off his back. It was a new cassock.” 
Marsden longed to choke Estrella. “ But that 
was not the worst,” he continued, as he walked by 
Marsden’s side, poking the lantern into the masses 
of shrubbery. “I went with them, at Vincentio’s 
request, when he took her before the archbishop, 


because he wanted to try all moral means before . 
resorting to the police. She kicked the arch-/ 


bishop in the stomach so hard that he ruptured 
a blood-vessel, and has kept his bed ever since. 
He will never be well again.”” This was what 
Count Estrella had seen, not heard. Marsden 
felt as if he had received a blow. The strong 
man reeled like a drunkard. But Estrella went 
on without noticing it: “I shall never forget 
when we went before the Prefect of Police. She 
swore so fiercely that she would throw vitriol on 
him if he dared to imprison her that he was ter- 
ribly frightened, and refused to do anything with 
her. Then her father brought her to the con- 
vent.” 

“How has she behaved at the convent ?” Mars- 
den managed to gasp forth. 

The sisters had by that time joined them. “ Ex- 
cellently —excellently,” cried the weeping one, 
“although Padre Anselmo, who has known her 
from a child, told us good behavior boded no 
good with Lucia Marzio. She only beat the Mo- 
ther Superior once, and threw a few dishes about 
at first, but latterly she has been as gentle as a 
lamb, and only cared for the garden.” 

Marsden’s infatuation sent out a beam of hope. 
Perhaps her love for him Lad tamed her. 

Suddenly there was an addition to the group. 
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A benevolent-looking priest had joined them. It 
was Father Anselmo. 

“] was sent for in haste to the convent, and 
found them so excited and hysterical that I came 
here to see if I could not glean something intelli- 
gible from you,” he said to Estrella. 

Estrella presented him to Marsden. 

“ Ah, this is a sad business,” he said, shaking 
his head, “Our poor friend Vincentio!” Then, 
the sisters poured forth volubly their tale of Lu- 
cia’s flight. 

“I for one would not like to be the one to find 
her,” whispered Estrella to Marsden. “She would 
as soon throttle mé as not.” 

Marsden in his anguish was struck by the dig- 
nity and amiable countenance of the priest. So 
keen was the blow he had received that he felt a 
strange longing for sympathy. Almost involun- 
tarily he felt compelled to confide in him. 

“Let us go,” said Marsden, “ and look around 
about the village. She is certainly not here.” 

The priest seemed to understand that Marsden 
had something to say to him. They walked back 
into the villa, and into the court-yard. Marsden 
held the padre, and said to him, hoarsely, “ Tell 
me about this girl.” 

Father Anselmo did not look surprised. He 
knew too much of human nature to be amazed 
at any of its manifestations, 

“All that I can say,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “is that I think it useless to search 
for her. J advised her father some time ago to 
let her marry a young man 1n Florence, a remote 
cousin of hers, whom she has taken a fancy to 
marry. But nothing will ever tame her.” 

Marsden groaned aloud. 

“* My friend,” said the priest, “ you know some- 
thing about Lucia.” 

Marsden could not have spoken to have saved 
his life. The padre gave him a quick and pene- 
trating glance. He saw Marsden was trustworthy. 

“If you have any share in the flight of that 
unhappy girl, be frank with me. I have known 
her from her babyhood. She is a little fiend. 
Her first husband shot himself; her second ran 
away—” 

“She is but seventeen !” almost shrieked Mars- 
den. 

‘“She is certainly not older,” answered Father 
Anselmo, “ but she has been twice married, the 
second time four weeks after the death of her 
first husband. The cousin whom I am convinced 
she has now run away to marry was once much 
in love with her, but he became a little timid. If, 
however, Lucia once puts her eyes on him, he dare 
not refuse.” 

“ But,” said poor Marsden, “‘ she was so gentle, 
so dove-like.”” 

The padre had hard work to keep a smile from 
coming on his face. “ You ought to have seen 
her kick the archbishop,” he said. He took off 
his beretta, and showed Marsden a long red scar 
on his forehead just below the hair. “She gave 
me that one day when she came to me to con- 
fession.” 

Marsden felt hope departing from him. “I 
trust you as a man of honor,” said he; and he 
made a clean breast to Father Anselmo. 

“Give yourself no further anxiety,” said the 
padre, when he had concluded. “I am convinced 
she has gone to her cousin Antonio. I saw him 
hanging about here some weeks ago, and wrote 
her father. Lucia professed to have ceased to 
care for him. That was a sign she had not.” 

Just then a flock of black-robed sisters poured 
into the court-yard in search of Father Anselmo. 
They had found a note from Lucia. Father An- 
selmo put on his spectacles, Count Estrella, who 
had appeared upon the scene, held the lantern, 
and the sisters wept and exclaimed in chorus. 
The note ran: 


“Dear Farner AnsELMO,—To-night I propose 
to take the train for Florence to join my dear Anto- 
nio. I have behaved so well lately that I have 
scarcely been watched at all. I climbed up the 
ilex-tree and broke off a branch or two so I could 
make the acquaintance of the American who 
lodges at the Villa Estrella. He is a good fellow, 
and did I not mean to marry Antonio from spite, 
I would take my American. When this reaches 
you I shall beon my way toFlorence. If the sis- 
ters dare to have me stopped, I will return to the 
convent and put out the eyes of some of them. 

“Lucia Marzio.” 


“T told you so,” said the padre, folding up the 
letter carefully. 

A week or two after that, Marsden was in Flor- 
ence, trying to forget the sweet madness of the 
last three months, He went to the opera. Seat- 
ed in a box, beautiful, triumphant, yet modest, was 
Lucia. By her side sat a small young man with 
delicate features. One of his eyes had a black 
patch over it. Lucia recognized Marsden. She 
smiled coquettishly at him, and waved her fan 
with languid grace. Marsden smiled; then, by 
ai irresistible impulse, laughed. He had not 
thought he could ever laugh again. After the 
opera he went up to speak to her. His heart- 
ache was almost cured. 

“ Ah, Signor Marsden,” she said, with her soft 
est smile, “could it have been otherwise ?—Go, 
Antonio, and get the carriage, blockhead !—Those 
moonlight nights! I was sincere, signor; my 
heart was yours — what do you stand there for, 
dolt, listening to every word I have to say ?—but 
I had promised to marry Antonio; though, as you 
see, he is a poor stick.” 

Marsden bowed to the ground. “If it were 
for your happiness, signora, I can resign you; I 
shall stifle all vain regrets; but I shall never 
again see your peer—never another Lucia.” 

Marsden returned to New York, and married 
within a year a most satisfactory girl, But he 
manages to pique her occasionally by dark allu- 
sions to an Italian romance. And sometimes his 
wife reproaches him that his heart is yet in Italy ; 
at which Marsden sighs profoundly and says no- 
thing. SYDNEY. 


THE GRAY NUN. 


THERE comes, each dying day to bless, 
A little while before the night, 

A gentle nun in convent dress 
Of clinging robes all gray and white. 


She lays her cool hand on my face, 
And smooths the lines of care away. 

Her tender touch with magic grace 
Dispels the worries of the day. 


She folds the mystic curtain by 
That hides from view the shadowy throng, 
And gives me those for whom I sigh, ° 


The vanished friends for whom | long. 


Sometimes she brings a perfumed spray 
Of flowets that bloomed long years ago, 
The breath of summers laid away 
’Neath many a winter’s drifted snow. 


No other guest gives such delight, 
Nor can of peace bestow the same, 
As she who comes ’twixt day and night, 
And Twilight is the gray nun’s name. 
Vireinia B. Harrison. 


CASTING GREAT GUNS, 


THE production of a modern heavy gun is not 
only a costly affair, but often one of no little 
risk, as it must be perfect for its work, and able 
to pass the severe test imposed upon it. On the 
5th of April the fourth attempt to cast the last 
of the great 12-inch cast-iron rifles for the gov- 
ernment was successfully made at the South Bos- 
ton Iron-Works. The last previous effort had 
been made in October, and had proved a failure. 
On the present occasion the pit had been very 
carefully prepared, with an unusually stout core. 
Three large furnaces were filled with an aggrc- 
gate of 105 tons of ore. The fires were started, 
and in a little over fifteen hours the iron was 
ready to run. The signal was given, and the 
troughs leading from the furnaces at once began 
to pour the metal into the gun cradle in the cen- 
tre of the building. In twenty-two minutes the 
pit, dug forty feet into the ground, was full, and 
the great rifle took its first rude form. Early in 
May the core will be removed, and the gun taken 
out. 

The weight of one of these cast-iron, breech- 
loading guns is fifty-four tons; that of its Pow- 
lett pneumatic carriage, also made at the same 
works, forty tons. The length of the gun is thirty 
feet. Its projectile weighs 800 pounds, and is 
thrown by a charge of powder weighing 265 
pounds, with & maximum muzzle velocity of 1840 
feet per second, and an approximate muzzle en- 
ergy of 19,000 foot-tons. The pressure per square 
inch of bore ig about fifteen tons, and the pene- 
tration of iron plate twenty-three inches. Enor- 
mous as is this weapon, the carriage with the 
gun can be maneeuvred by one man in thirty 
seconds. 

A quarter of a century ago the most powerful 
piece of ordnance anywhere constructed was one 
weighing five tons, carrying a projectile of sixty- 
eight pounds, with a velocity of 1570 feet, and an 
energy of 1100 foot-tons. A comparison of these 
figures with those of the heavy breech-loading 
rifles just spoken of will show the advance made 
in our country. But in other lands this is very 
far surpassed by high-powered modern steel guns. 
The Armstrong and Krupp monsters now in use 
dwarf even our 54-ton gun. The Armstrong 
100-ton gun throws a projectile weighing 2000 
pounds, with a muzzle velocity of 1841 feet, pro- 
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duced by a charge of 772 pounds of powder, and 
developing the enormous muzzle energy of 47,036 
foot-tons. Guns like these are actually mounted 
in some of the Italian iron-clads. There is also 
an Armstrong 110-ton gun in process of manu- 


facture, and there are many 63-ton and 80-ton. 


Woolwich guns. Krupp is making for Italy four 
120-ton guns, fifty-five feet long, to carry projec- 
tiles weighing 2330 pounds each, with a velocity 
of 1825 feet per second. Such are the prodigious 
weapons of other lands. : 
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THE RIOTS AT EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Tre action of a posse of deputy-sheriffs, who 
had been placed in charge of a freight depot 


at’ East St. Louis, in shooting upon a crowd of - 


citizens who had assembled in the neighborhood, 
nearly precipitated a riot in that city on the 9th 
inst. Eight special deputy-sheriffs, who had been 
imported from Texas and other distant points 
and placed in charge of railroad property by the 
railroad companies, on the supposition that they 
were brave and fearless men, well calculated to 
resist the attack of any number of lawless strik- 
ers, were stationed at the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad crossing to prevent any interference 
with the moving of trains, They were armed with 
Winchester rifles. A crowd of three or four hun- 
dred persons, some of them strikers, and some 
persons who were merely attracted by curiosity, 
had assembled on a bridge near by, and from 
under cover of this crowd derisive taunts were 
flung at the posse of deputy-sheriffs. An evye- 
witness of the tragedy describes the immediate 
circumstances which led to it as follows: “I was 


sitting on the rail of the bridge, when somebody — 
shouted at a tall deputy in a long brown coat, 


and with a curse referred to his red hair, and 


advised him to go and shoot himself. The dep-— 


uty at once advanced, and catching hold of the 
man, began to drag him away. All the small. 
boys in the crowd immediately yelled, ‘Rats! 
which seemed to infuriate the. deputies beyond 
all control. The large man with the red hair and 
a smaller man in black aimed their rifles at the 


‘crowd on the bridge. Somebody called out,‘ Don’t 


shoot’; but in an instant there came a volley of 
shots, and several persons on the bridge fell mor- 
tally wounded.” 

‘Five men (only one of whom was a striker) and 
a woman were killed by the first volley, and an- 
other life—that of an innocent by-stander—was 
lost by a shot that was fired by one of the fright- 
ened deputy-sheriffs a little later. 

Upon realizing what they had done, the depu- 
ties fled to the city jail, and were locked up for 
safe-keeping from tlfe hands of the infuriated 
people. The leaders of the Knights of Labor 
hastened to the spot—where an immense mob 


was arming itself and preparing to advance upon. 


the railroad depots, crying fer the blood of the 
Officials and vowing vengeance for the deed of 
the deputy-sheriffs—and begged and implored the 
people to make no unlawful demonstrations. 

At half past 9 p.m. on the same day a fire 
broke out in some cars near the scene of the aft- 
ernoon’s tragedy, followed shortly after by- four 
others in the railroad buildings and cars near by. 
The firemen from St. Louis were in some cases 
protected by Illinois militia in their efforts to put 
out the fires, but in others they were threatened 
by the crowd and driven from their work. On 
Saturday morning order was partly restored, but 
not untH property to the value of $50,000 had 
been destroyed. 
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JAMES A. RICHMOND, PRESIDENT OF THE BROADWAY 
SURFACE RAILROAD COMPANY.—Puoroeraruep sy Korrz. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
THE BROADWAY FRANCHISE. 


Sivce the last issue of Harrper’s Wexxty a new phase of the 
Broadway business has been presented in the arrest of one of 
the alleged bribers of the Aldermen. The accompanying portraits 
are of Mr. James A. Ricuwonp, who was arrested on the 9th inst., 
and of Alderman Ropert E. De Lacy, whose sudden disappearance 
from the city last week was not wholly unexpected. The an- 
nouncement of the flight of Alderman De Lacy came almost si- 
multaneously with the news that another member of the famous 
Board of 1884, Ex-Alderman Witt1am H. Mituer, had been taken 
into custody at Palatka, Florida, while his companion in exile, Ex- 
Alderman Dempsry, had managed to escape to Cuba. 

Mr. James A. RicuMonp was arrested on a warrent issued by 
Recorder Smyth upon the testimony of Ex-Alderman Wars (whose 
portrait was published last week). It will be remembered by the 
readers of Harper’s WEEKLY that the testimony of Jacop Suarp 
and of Mr. Ricuwonp before the Senatorial investigating commit- 
tee admitted the sale of large quantities of the bonds of the Broad- 
way surface road, but failed most conspicuously to account for the 
disposition of the cash proceeds of sucly sale. Mr. Richwonp’s 
arrest had not been unexpected, as Ex-Alderman W arrts’s confes- 
sion to the District Attorney was known to have pointed to him 
as the particular official of the railroad company who managed 
the task of securing the vote of the Aldermen. Mr. Ricuwonp is 
about forty years of age, and was born at Herkimer County, in 
this State. He came to New York early in life, and engaged in 
the general produce business. He began to take an interest in 
city politics at a very early age, and in 1867 received a nomination 
for the Assembly, but was defeated. The next year he made a 
more successful attempt, and served a term at Albany. With 
nis political undertakings came an association with street railway 
interests, and he was connected with the Twenty-third Street sur- 
face railway before his selection for the presidency of the Broad- 
way line. 


VOLUME XXX.., NO. 1536, 


ALDERMAN ROBERT E. DE LACY. 
BY ANDERSON. 


THE DISASTER NEAR GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 7.—Drawx sy Granam.—([Sex Pace 254.] 
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GENERAL JOSEPH H. POTTER. 


nomination of Colonel Joseru H. Porrer, 
commanding the Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be a 
Brigadier-General in the army will be especially 
grateful to all who like to see exceptionally long 
service rewarded. General Porrkr has a record 
in this respect unequalled, we think, by any officer 
of his own or a higher grade now serving in the 
line of the army. Genera] Newton surpasses him 
by a year, but is Chief of Engineers. General 
Porter, who was born in New Hampshire, entered 
the Military Academy in 1839, nearly forty-seven 
years ago, and graduated in 1843, No. 22 in a 
class of thirty-nine, Utysses §. Grant being No. 
21. Among his other classmates were Generals 
Frankurn, Aveur, J. J. ReyNoips, STEELE, INGALLS, 
and Dent. 

Garrison life for two years was followed by the 
war with Mexico, where, as Second Lieutenant of 
the Seventh Infantry, he was engaged in the de- 
fence of Fort Brown, and was then severely 
wounded in the storming of Monterey. For gal- 
lantry in this battle he was brevetted. After the 
war the routine of garrison and frontier duty re- 
turned, the latter including the Utah expedition 
of 1858. When the civil war broke out, Captain 
Porrer, who was in service in the Southwest, was 
captured by Texas insurgents at San Augustine 
Springs in July, 1861, and rot exchanged until 
near the end of August, 1862. Just a month 
later he became Colonel of the Twelfth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, and at once proceeded to 
make up for Jost time. He took part that au- 
tumn in Buknsipe’s campaign, ending in the bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg, where his gallantry after- 
ward procured him the brevet of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel in the regular army. The following May, 
under Hooker, he was severely wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, and tuken prisoner. After his ex- 
change he served in various capacities, and in 
the final campaigus of 1864 and 1865 command- 
ed a brigade of the Twenty-fourth Corps, and 
then became Chief of Staff of that corps, serving 
until the surrender of Lex at Appomattox. Short- 
ly after, he was made a Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers and a Brevet Colonel and Brigadier in the 
regular army respectively for gallant and meri- 
torious services at Chancellorsville and in the 
final campaign. 

On the revrganization of the army in July, 
1866, General Porrer was made Lieutenant-Cul- 
onel of the Thirtieth Infantry, and in due course 
vf promotion became Colonel of the Twenty- 
fourth. As a veteran of two wars, seriously 
wounded in both, no one will grudge him his 
present honors. - He will be retired for age, un- 
der the compulsory statute, next October; and 
hence this graceful recognition of his services by 
the President, enabling him to go from the active 
list with higher rank and pay, will be accepted 
as evidence of a disposition to give veteran and 
almost retired officers consideration in promo- 
tion, Where merit is also found. The other prin- 
cipal candidates will be able to renew their own 
chances without prejudice next autumn. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue accident that occurred on the Hoosac Tun- 
nel line of railroad, near»Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, on April 7, had all the horrible features 
that a railroad disaster can have. Not only was 
the passenger train of six cars completely wrecked, 
but of the fifty persons on it all except one were 
thrown down a precipice of 130 feet, twelve were 
killed, and all the rest injured, many of them 
mortally, and others maimed for life. At the 
place where the avcident happened the road winds 
with a slight curve about the mountain. One 
track is laid on a shelf of solid rock, and the oth- 
er on a projection from this which was built of 
pieces of blasted ruck. The spaces were filled 
in, and the surfaee covered over with earth. The 
rain had washed out this earth so that the weight 
of the train caused the outer rail to sink below 
the level of the other one. It is 130 feet from 
the track to the river below. The wall of the 
precipice, from which many jagged rocks project, 
is nearly perpendicular. The engineer had gone 
just far enough beyond Bardwell Station to have 
got the train at its usual speed of about thirty 
miles an hour. He saw a clear track, and had 
begun to pull around the mountain, when he felt 
the outer rail sink. He put on the brake, but 
before the passengers could grasp the seats, after 
they felt the first disturbance, the cars were roll- 
ing down the precipice. The maii-car caught on 
a projecting rock half-way down, but the rest 
rolled into the Deerfield River, the current of 
which was swollen by the recent rains. The 
stream was twelve feet deep where two of the 
cars fell. Another fell just at the edge of the 
water, and by the time the débris had become 
stationary it took fire in two places. Several 
persons were killed before the cars reached the 
river, others were killed by the fall and crushed 
by the weight of car wheels and timbers, some 
were drowned, and one or two were burned to 
death. It was just at dusk when the accident 
vecurred, and before rescuers came to the victims 
that were yet alive the difficulties of rescuing 
them were made greater by the darkness. When 
wrecking trains arrived from each direction it 
was several hours into the night. Physicians 
and laborers were let down to the cars, which 
were now burned except the parts that were sub- 
merged, and by the light of bonfires the work of 
saving those that were yetalive and of recover- 
ing the bodies of the dead was carried on all 
night, and was not finished until late the next 
day. The only person who escaped without in- 
jury was a passenger who was standing on the 
hindmost platform of the train. He leaped to 
the track, and when he turned to look at the car 
the whole train was whirling down the precipice. 


After the splash in the water he heard the groans | 
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of the injured, and in a moment, by the light of 
the burning cars, he saw as horrible a catastrophe 
as was ever known in the whole record of raii- 
way disasters. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Sxnp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence. 
RL, for pamphlet. Mailed free.—{ Adv.) 


CHILDREN a to death on account of their in- 
ability to di will find a most marvellous food 
and ta of Pare Cod-Liver Oil 
with ise Very palatable and easily di- 
gested.—[( Ado 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Soornine Syavp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Constipation 


Ts a universal and most troublesome dis- 
order. It causes Headache, Mental De- 
pression, impairs the Sight and Hearing, 
destroys the Appetite, and, when long 
continued, causes Enlargement of the 
Liver, Inflammation of the Bowels, and 
Piles. Constipation is speedily cured 
by Ayer’s Pills. 


For a number of months I was 
troubled with Costiveness, in conse- 
qnanes of which I suffered from Loss of 

ppetite, Dyspepsia, and a disordered 
liver. My eyes also troubled me. I was 
compelled to wear a shade over them, 
and, at times, was unable to bear ex- 
posure to the light. I was entirely 


CURED BY USING 


three boxes of Ayer’s Pills. I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing this medicine 
to be the best cathartic ever made. — 
James Eccles, Poland, Ohio. 


I suffered from Constipation, and, con- 
aoe from Headache , Indigestion, 
Piles, for years. me 8 Pills, which 
I took at the suggestion of a friend, have 
given me effectual relief. I commenced 
taking this remedy two months ago, and 
am now free from Constipation, the re- 
moval of which has cavsed my other. 


troubles to disappear, and greatly im- 
oon ed my eneral health. —W. Keeler, 
Aunherst, 


I Constipation, which 
assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 
bowels: Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured 
me, completely. — D. Burke, Saco, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


red by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Bold b by all Druggistse abd Dealers in Medicine. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Universally esteemed for nearly 100 years. Prevents 
hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses it from scurf 
or dandruff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and 
glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral ingredients, 
and can also be had in a golden color for fair-haired 
children or persons Ask for ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by Druggists. 


ALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. 


why, Tenala, La OUresse, Polo, 


volts 
alking on ng 
The rniles aboves scontained in the 


port 
largest Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds of Sportin 
# ever offered, will be mailed fo r 25 cents, whic 


} © bet u privileged to compete 
for a Cash Premium of to be given to 
the who cor- rectly quexses 
the relative of me ne elght League Base Ball 
Clubs (namely, Chic t Louis, Kansas City, 
New York, Boston, at the 


of the of 1886. hould 
re than be divi ess the relative 

sitions. pe $100. 00 will be ed equally ‘among the 


A. 6. Spalding & Bros. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The New York Tribune 


Is an Aggressive Republican Paper for the Whole 
Country and all allthe People. For farmers, Tur 
is unexcelled. Tue Trinune advocates a Protective 
Tariff, and pays the highest prices to ite own men in 
New York City. Tur will print 
about 25 War Stories, it offers and $100 in 
cash for the best stories. Agents wanted. Tur Weex- 
LY, $1. 00 a year, in clubs ; Sumi- WEEKLY, $2.00, , in clubs. 


LIFE OF CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY. 


Memoirs, Writings, and Speeches. Written by him- 
self. In 2 vols, octavo. Vol. ready for delivery 
May, 1886. Published by subscription. State Agents 
wanted. 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN & CO., 
Publishers, 89 Johnston Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE MARRIAGE RING. 


Thirteen Sermons by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage on the 
Relations of Husbands and Wives. 24 pages, 
paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 80 cents. Mailed on 
receipt of price by 
J. S. OGILVY a 0., 31 Rose St., New York. 

THE DETROIT WEEKLY FREE PRESS 
Four Months on trial for Twenty-Five Cents. 
Send for sample copy, with fall particulars. 
__ Address The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


EAGLE N° 22 


HE XA‘ ON ILD 


PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTILE, AND GENERAL USES. 
Our Fine Arts—the most perfect Pencil made — 
graded 6B to 6H. 15 Colored Crayons, over 
50 different colors. Chalk Crayons. Slate Pencils in 
wood. Penholders in all oS? If your stationer has 
not them in fic. in — for samples 

(worth double). EAGLE P CIL CO N.Y. 


this 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Conta 
the Skin, and Scalp, wi 
infancy to old age, are 
Coriovea 

Curiovna. the new blood 

cleanses the blood and perspiration of imp of — — 
poisonous elements, removes t 

Couriovra, the Skin Cure, inetan 
ing aud Inflammation, clears the Skin 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
Si fn Biemi in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

Cha and Oily Skin. 

d everywhere. rice: Curiouna, SO cents; Re- 
$1; Soar, Becente Prepared by the Porter 
Dave anp Cuemioat Co., Ton, M 

Send for “ How To Curr Diseases.” 


Rurvwarto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, “Sharp 


and Nervous Paina, instantly — by the 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 IN USE. 


of 
by the 


Curioura Anti-Pain Plaster. 


= 


thone person a wo. tthe Hprines lene 
shorten 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS 


Best material, perfect ake equals any $5 or $6 sh 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stam 
‘wW.L. Do * $3.00 Sh 
warranted,” Bute 
ton and If you cannot 
get these shoes from dealers, 
send address on 


OKER’S BITTERS,*® THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
narts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Mannfacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johu St., 
N. Box 029. 


its SES and CURT,» one 


ted by most ithe noted epectaliets of the 


no benefit. Cured in three months, 
and since then hundreds of ot y same process. 
pein le and home treatment. Ad- 
S. PAGE, 128 Kast 26th St., New York City. 


Sealy, Pi Pimply, 


VOLUME XXX., NO. 1530. 


BROWN CHEMICAL C@O., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Lapres’ Haxp Boox—auseful and attractive, con- 


taining list of prizes for 


coins, etc., given away by all 
__ to any address on 


im medicine, or 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


I. 
A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK: 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUB- 
LIC. By James F. Hepson. pp. iv., 49v. 
8vu, Cloth, $2.00. 


“A book of absorbing interest to every American, 
as a contribution to contemporary history. Mr. Hud- 
eon finds in the subject one of the gravest sucial and 
political problems which ever confronted a great 
ple, and he proposes a solution of the problem w ich 

8 startling ™ ts simplicity, and which must take a 
prominent place in the fature discussion of the matter.” 


IL 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
By J. P. Dunn, Jr., MS., LL.B. With a Map 
and Profuse. Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $3.75. 


“It is a bistory—full, accurate, just, and teeming 
with dramatic interest—of the acquisition of the West- 
ern territory, and of the wars with the Indian tribes 
which were the consequences of that acquisition. It 
is indispensable to a thorough understanding of the 
Indian =: The book is one which will not 
be read in haste, and which will be returned to again 
and again when once taken up.” 


IIL. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. By 
Mrs, J. Grecory Smitu, Author of “ Dawn to 
Sunrise,” etc. pp. 284. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


** The anthor gives av impressive and striking picture 
of life as it might have been ou the island of Atlantis. 
Imagination, fancy, and of gu to make 
a very charming and fascinating 


IV. 


A MEMOIR OP MRS. EDWARD LIV- 
INGSTON. With Letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. pp. 182. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“ A delightfn! picture of the ye = life of a brilliant 
and beantiful woman. The high diplomatic tions 
held by her husband brought her into social coutact 
with many celebrated persons in thie country and 
in France, and the book abounds in letters to, from, 
and concerning the most promineut men of the first 
half of the ceutury.” y 


TWO ARROWS: A Story of Red and 
White. By W. 0. Sropparp, Author of “ The 
Talking Leaves,” etc. Illustrated. pp. 240. 
Square 16mo, Illuminated Cloth, $1.00. (In 
“ Harper’s Young People Series.”’) 


“A story of adventure among the Indians of the 
Southwest. It has two heroes, a white boy aud an 
Indian youth. Mr. Stoddard has no rival in the field 
of Indian _ aud adveuture, and this story is in his 


happiest vein. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIBS. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


OTs. 
SBA-LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. By Captain 
KING AT OXFORD. By the 
TULIP PLACE. By Virginia W. Johnson... 
IN SHALLOW WATERS. By Avnie Armitt. 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. ited by Justin 
H. McCarthy, M.P. 
IRISH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH READ- 
ERS. By William Stephenson Gregg 
. HURRISH. By the Emily 
MOVEMENTS nd RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN BRITAIN. By John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. % 
CAVALRY LIFE. By J.S.W 25 
. THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. By 
WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? ‘Two 
Edinburgh Lectures. By John Stuart Blackie. 2 
RER’S MILLIONS. A Yorkshire 
Romance. By T. Wemvesr Reid.. 25 
. LORD BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPON- 
DENCE with his Sister. 1832-185 25 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


ors 
519. The Last Days of the Consulate. From the 
French of M. Faaurie! 20 


AAR. 


518. The Mystery of Allan Grale. By L F. Mayo. 20 
517. Captain Dangerous. By G. A. Sala... ... 
516. Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter. By Mabel Collins. 20 
618. Grieelda. A 20 
Sia. Until the Day Breaks. By Emily Spender.... 20 
513. Aunt Parker. By B. L. Farjeon...........-- 20 
512. What’s Mine’s Mine. A Novel. By George 
511. A Honse Divided Against Itself. By Mrs. 
20 
510. A Girton Girl. By Mrs. Annie Rdwardes.... 20 
509. Rainbow Gold. By David Chrirtie Murray... 20 
508. War and Peace. By Count Léou Tolstoi..... 2 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Haxper's CaTaLoourt sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Physicians and 
| | QS 
| & 
sician’s prescription for those who need building up. 
ee FOR WEAKNESS, LASSITUDE, LACK OF ENERGY, 
> 
“Brown's a thorough - 
condition of the system, Brown's Iron Bitters is 
pesitive It is all that is claimed 
: —— Genuine has trade mark and crossed red lines on 
reci t 
| 
‘ 
| | = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
> 
aK 
~ 
| ostal card to W. LK 
a/ LoS 
Athletic Sporta, Archery, Biillards, Btey- BEST. 
Club Swi - © —y Curling. Fly Tom 
Qa 
| Hand 
4 
the amount of | 1.00 and u) ward. Send for Ca . 


APRIL 17, 1886. 
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FASHIONABLE FURS & CHOICE SKIN 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


i 


if 


» 


Q AT THE INTERNATION AL FUR STORE, 
163 Regent St., LONDON. 


DO YOU 


SHAVE YOURSELF? 


The mannfactorere of 
the famouse “Gennine 
Yankee Soap” offer to the 
pasts 

‘ 

WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVINGS STICK, 
a soap containing all those 
mages which have given 
the **‘Yankee Soap” its 
world - wide reputation, 
and prepared in such 
form as to render it a 
great convenience to those 
who shave while away 
from home, and all who 
desire to dispense with 
the use of the shaving 
cup. This soap is ex- 
perfumed with 

ttar of Roser. 4 
stick encloged in a tarn 
wood case, covered with 
leatherette. 

CONVENIENT, ELE- 
GANT, DELIGHTFUL. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


WILLIAM MS’ SHAVING STICK, 
OR BEND 25 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE BY MAIL TO 
THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 

(roameaty WILLIAMS 4 BROB., MANOHESTER, 1840.) 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT. 


The only Two is ah<o- 
lutely free from H tion. Send 


for free circular * ‘How to to me LE di- 
CO., Syracuse, N. Fe PRADL 
New York, 32 So. 8t., 


WAR VOLUMES 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 

been destroyed. 

We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
paves as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Constable KAS 


UNDERWEAR DEP'T. 
Are opening their Spring and 
Summer Importation of Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Silk 
Underwear in intermediate and 
guaze weights; also, Merino, Cash- 
mere, Lisle Thread, and Balbriggan. 


19th 


SPIRI¥ Sena. 


Three Books—No. 1, at 40 cents, and Nos. 2 and 3, at 
50 cts. each,—in the widely known and deservedly popular 


FIRANKLIN SQUARE 
COLLECTION. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside in each book. Here are 
Songs of Home and Songs of Country, Arbor Day So 
Nursery Songs, Ballads of Sentiment, and Songs of t 
Heart. Very Good Books at very Low Prices. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Special 
§ choicest varieltes 
wan a. 


rong Pot safely by 
3 To 12 2 PLANTS Si. per Hundred 


ewt<«a 
dress HE TCONARD Cc 


Jewett's New Water Filter. 


THE JOHN JEWETT CO., Buffalo, WN. Y. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory ends,called W 
———— 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 1 atyles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ackage. Send 40 cts in stamps or postal note to THE 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial 
and Travelers’ Credits on 


MESS. BARING BROS. & CO., 
LONDON. 

Also on principal Continental Cities, 

Send six cents for postage, and receive 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

ae all, of either sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortnnes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


For Private Theatricala, Tableaus, 
mimes, Recitations, ana Re adings, Cha- 


radea, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 
logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 


tie ECT in the wine. 


efore buying 
64 Street, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic: “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medica) Press,” *‘ Lancet,” &c 
Genuine only with the fuc-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bline Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of al! Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the Pnited States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York JAMES P. myst 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, "EERRAL L, & CO 
DIT, McoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, W 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. LH. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY.......:..... 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEROPLAE................. 2 OD 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeka)....... -«10 OO 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week Gor GB 15 0D 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The most popular and snecessful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicayo Inter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. ¥. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Harper & Brorurrs are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing themselves to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting xb 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rales, giving re- 
ceipta in the name of Harper & Buorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
tiona, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent Harren & Brorners, peryment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money O: der, pag- 
able to the order of Harper & Broruens, New York. 


@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of ‘T'en 
Ceuts in Postuye-Stamps, 
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